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This Issue in Brief 


In the present national emergency organized 
prostitution and venereal disease are costing the 
country millions of hours of service on both the 
war and industrial fronts. Large amounts are 
being paid by the taxpayer for the treatment of 
those infected. But the greatest cost of all is the 
breakdown in health, happiness, and self-respect 
of those who are victims of venereal disease. 

Especially in military and production areas, 
the problem of venereal disease and prostitution 
calls for the coordinated and intensified action of 
law-enforcement officers, courts, correctional and 
welfare agencies, health authorities, and society 
as a Whole. In the hope that FEDERAL PROBATION 
can make some contribution through its columns 
toward combating prostitution, the editors have 
devoted this issue to a symposium of 10 articles 
Which deals with a general survey of the problem; 
some aspects of venereal disease prevention, con- 
trol, and treatment; the repression of prostitu- 
tion; and the redirection of the prostitute. 


In the first article of the symposium, Surgeon 
General Thomas Parran portrays “The Role of 
the United States Public Health Service in Vene- 
real Disease Control” (p. 3). The policy of the 


USPHS, according to the Surgeon General, is 
“unremitting, relentless war until syphilis and 
gonorrhea are no longer to be found in our land.” 
Dr. Parran outlines the weapons, manpower, and 
strategy essential to prosecute this policy, and 
then gives a vivid account of the incidence of 
venereal disease in the United States and the 
progress in venereal disease control since 1918. 


Lieut. Col. Thomas B. Turner, Chief of the 
U. S. Army’s venereal disease control branch, 
discusses for us “The Suppression of Prostitution 
in Relation to Venereal Disease Control in the 
Army” (p. 8). The objective of the War Depart- 
ment in dealing with venereal disease control, 
Colonel Turner points out, is the suppression of 
prostitution and the elimination of possible in- 
fection surrounding military establishments. 
Colonel Turner declares, however, “it must be 
recognized that since persons who engage in 
prostitution activities are not under military 
jurisdiction, the main responsibility for carrying 
out repressive measures must rest upon civil 
authorities.” 


“The girl in this country who enters the 
racket (prostitution) is most likely to be a girl 
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with previous sex experience who lacks resources 
and responds to prostitutioin as a vocational op- 
portunity by way of suggestion or help of prosti- 
tutes.” These words reflect what Professor Walter 
C. Reckless believes constitutes the syndrome of 
factors most frequently associated with girls 
entering prostitution in the United States. In “A 
Sociologist Looks at Prostitution” (p. 12), Pro- 
fessor Reckless focuses attention on the historical 
background of prostitution, factors underlying 
prostitution, methods of induction into the trade, 
trade risks, the effect of suppression, and treat- 
ment resources and rehabilitation difficulties. 


Early in 1941 the Social Protection Section of 
the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services 
was established to promote the Federal Govern- 
ment’s program of repressing prostitution as a 
means of controlling the spread of venereal 
disease. In “The Federal Government’s Pro- 
gram in Attacking the Problem of Prostitution” 
(p. 17), Director of Social Protection Eliot Ness 
reviews the policy, program, and procedures of 
his agency in the legal repression of prostitution 
and also its interest in the attendant problems of 
prevention and redirection. 


A properly organized and administered police 
woman’s bureau is an effective weapon to combat 
prostitution. Eminently qualified to discuss the 
role of the police woman’s bureau in the fight 
against prostitution is Capt. Rhoda J. Milliken, 
Director of the Woman’s Bureau of the Metro- 
politan Police Department of the Nation’s 
Capital. A member of Washington’s police depart- 
ment since 1919, Captain Milliken reviews in her 
article (py. 20) the organization of a police 
woman’s bureau and its function in relation to 
prostitution. 


The Social Protection Section of the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services has found 
that in order to accomplish its major objective of 
repressing prostitution it is necessary to develop 
measures for the protection of girls who might 
otherwise become involved in prostitution activi- 
ties, and also for the redirection of girls and 
women who have become so involved. Raymond 
Clapp, Associate Director of Social Protection, 
unfolds for us what can be done for the “Social 
Treatment of Prostitutes and Promiscuous Wom- 
en, (p. 23). Useful employment; legislative meas- 
ures for protection ; adequate housing, recreation, 
and income; social treatment based on individual 
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needs; and community action, he suggests, are 
among the essential elements of an effective pro. 
gram of redirection. 


“Probation, if the all-important element of 
personnel is at hand, is the best solution for the 
majority of persons charged with prostitution,” 
according to Dr. Miriam Van Waters, Superin- 
tendent of the Massachusetts Reformatory for 
Women, A juvenile court referee for 10 years, 
superintendent of a juvenile detention home, su- 
perintendent of a school for delinquent girls, and 
for 11 years the head of a reformatory for women, 
Dr. Van Waters is especially well equipped to 
discuss the “Study and Treatment of Persons 
Charged with Prostitution” (p. 27). 


In the “Survey of 100 May Act Violators 
Committed to the Federal Reformatory for 
Women” (p. 31), Warden Helen Hironimus ren- 
ders an interesting and informative analysis of 
the first 100 persons convicted of prostitution 
and sentenced to the Alderson institution. Among 
the factors considered in the survey are race, age, 
period of commitment, educational achievement, 
I.Q., family and environmental background, 
marital status, employment history, arrest record, 
addiction, history of prostitution, methods of 
operation, and earnings. 


For 14 years Judge Wilbur C. Curtis has been 
a member of the Los Angeles Municipal court, 
which, during that time, has handled more than 
24,000 prostitution cases. Judge Curtis maintains 
that the object of law is primarly preventive 
rather than curative, and, contrary to the views 
held by several contributors to this issue, also 
contends that persons charged with prostitution 
afford less opportunity for the proper use of 
probation than any other type of case. 


The American Social Hygiene Association for 
more than 30 years has been combating syphilis 
and gonorrhea as dangerous communicable dis- 
eases and has fought prostitution as an organized 
business. In the Association’s 3 decades of ex- 
perience, Executive Director Walter Clarke, 
M.D., reports that “no methods of repressing pros- 


titution . . . have succeeded so often as has the 
mere revealing of the truth to the public.” In “The 
Community’s Part in the Battle Against Pros- 
titution” (p. 38), Dr. Clarke concludes that when 
the general public becomes aroused, prostitution 
usually has to go. 


¢ 


All articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions of ideas 


worthy of thought, but their publication is not to be taken as an indorsement of the 


views set forth, 


by the editors or the Federal probation office.The editors may or may not agree with the articles 
appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to be deserving of consideration. 
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NREMITTING, relentless war until syphilis 
and gonorrhea are no longer to be found in our 
land—this is the policy of the United States Public 
Health Service with respect to venereal disease. 

In the prosecution of that policy there are 
three basic elements—weapons, manpower, and 
strategy. Medical weapons developed in recent 
years include relatively simple and accurate meth- 
ods for diagnosing syphilis and a standard treat- 
ment which is effective but rather lengthy. For 
gonorrhea we have the almost miraculous sulfa 
drugs, a new development which may permit us 
to eliminate that disease within a comparatively 
short time. Unfortunately, there is as yet no di- 
agnostic technic for gonorrhea comparable with the 
serologic tests for syphilis. __ 

Just emerging from the experimental stage are 
several new methods of intensive treatment which 
may contain the same hope for syphilis that the 
sulfa drugs have for gonorrhea—complete conquest 
in our time. Intensive syphilis therapy will probably 
become one of our most important weapons, partic- 
ularly in the fight against prostitution as an agency 
for spreading disease. 

We have, therefore, good and sharp weapons. 
Of paramount importance, we also have the finan- 
cial support of national and State legislatures and 
thus are enabled to recruit, train, and equip the 
medical manpower which must use those weapons. 


Strategy of the Attack on Venereal Disease 


The grand strategy of the campaign is simple 
—find venereal disease and treat venereal disease. 
Break the long chain of infections which leads 
across centuries of human suffering! Reduce the 
number of infectious contacts and the number of 
infections! 

Prostitution has somewhat the same place in 
our strategy that the mosquito or the tick has in 
the fight against malaria or Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever. The prostitute is one of the most 
Important carriers of syphilis and gonorrhea. For 
this reason prostitution must be eliminated before 
venereal disease finally can be conquered. Common 
sense dictates that the profession and not the prac- 
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titioner must be eradicated, for prostitutes are 
human beings and cannot be destroyed like mos- 
quitoes. This elimination process is a direct respon- 
sibility of law-enforcement authorities and therefore 
should not be discussed in this article. 

If venereal disease were transmitted by house 
flies, or contaminated water, its control would be 
much less of a problem. Unfortunately, the organ- 
isms causing the physiologic changes which we 
know as syphilis and gonorrhea are passed from 
person to person, usually through sexual inter- 
course. Because of this biologic accident the con- 
cept that venereal disease must be concealed still 
is deeply rooted in our national mores. 


Incidence of Venereal Disease 
in the United States 


Concealment has prevented us from learning 
exactly how many cases there are of gonorrhea and 
syphilis in our Nation. It seriously handicaps us 
in the imperative duty of searching out, isolating, 
curing and thus breaking those innumerable links 
in the chain of infections. 

By applying known factors of prevalence to 
the entire population we were able in 1936 to 
estimate that a half million new cases of syphilis 
yearly sought medical care. Complicated actuarial 
formulae permitted us to state that between birth 
and death probably 1 out of every 10 persons 
would be attacked by the spirochete pallida. 

Measurements and estimates indicate that in- 
cidence and prevalence rates among whites are 
higher for men than women; higher for the colored 
race than for white; and higher in the South than 
in other sections. Although chances of infection 
are in an inverse ratio to income, residence on 
the right side of the railroad tracks by no means 
guarantees a negative Wassermann. 

While we know reported cases fall considerably 
short of representing all infections, nevertheless in 
1940 the total of reported syphilis exceeded the 
combined reported total of malaria, tuberculosis, 
typhoid fever, smallpox, pneumonia, meningitis, 
diphtheria, infantile paralysis and typhus. (See 
Table I). 
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TABLE I 


ACTUAL NUMBER OF CASES OF CERTAIN COMMUNICABLE 
DISEASES AS REPORTED TO STATE HEALTH DEPART- 
MENTS DURING THE YEAR 1940. 


Diphtheria 15,536 
Malaria 78,130 
Meningitis 1,665 
Pneumonia (all forms) 157,512 
Poliomyelitis 9,826 
Small Pox 2,795 
Tuberculosis 106,168 
Typhoid and Paratyphoid Fever .....................- 9,809 
Typhus Fever 1,882 
Syphilis 458,400 


The first opportunity for accurate measurement 
of venereal disease prevalence came in 1940 when 
the United States began to prepare for the defense of 
her shores against Axis aggression. Every American 
man who presented himself voluntarily or through 
selective service boards for induction into the armed 
forces was given a serological test for syphilis. Even 
after some years of an active venereal disease control 
program the findings of the first million tests, con- 
firmed by the second million, shocked the Nation 
into authorization of the enlarged national campaign 
in which we are now engaged. (See Table III). 

Lacking the same accurate diagnostic tests for 
gonorrhea as we have for syphilis, it was impossible 
to determine the amount of gonorrhea in this cross 
section of our national manpower. There is good 
reason to believe, however, that gonorrhea strikes 
at least three times more often than syphilis. 

Just how serious to the individual are these two 
diseases usually contracted in venery and largely 
spread through the venality of prostitution across 
the length and breadth of America? Syphilis is a 
dangerous disease which if untreated will kill or 
seriously injure a large proportion of those who be- 
come infected. Gonorrhea, too often regarded by 
intelligent nonmedical persons as a not really harm- 
ful, somewhat ludicrous and embarrassing ailment, 
is in fact a serious disease which blinds and cripples 
an unknown but certainly enormous number of 
men, women and children every year. 

There are other indictments we can bring 
against venereal disease out of evidence accumu- 
lated in clinics, institutions and the grim and 
gloomy rooms where postmortem examinations are 
performed. 

If you are a life insurance actuary, you will an- 
ticipate that approximately one million years of 
life expectancy will be lost by the American pop- 
ulation each year because of syphilis. 

If you are a white male, aged 30, with syphilis 
which you fail to have treated, you will live 7 years less 
than your uninfected twin brother. (See Table II). 
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If you are a legislator you will ponder over the 
fact that a large part of the great cost of operating 
public asylums for the insane and the blind, and 
of public assistance for the unemployable is due 
to venereal disease. 

If you are a colonel in the Army you will resent 
the fact that in a year’s time about 30 out of every 
1,000 men in your command have lost from 10 to 
20 days of active service because of venereal 
disease. 

TABLE II 


LIFE EXPECTANCY CHANGE IN WHITE MALES 
DUE TO ACQUIRED SYPHILIS* 


General Syphilis DECREASE 
Age Population Population Years Per Cent 
30 37.5 30.6 7.0 18.6 
35 33.3 27.0 6.4 19.2 
40 29.2 23.6 5.7 19.5 
45 25.3 20.6 4.7 18.6 
50 21.5 17.9 3.6 16.7 
55 18.0 15.4 2.6 14.4 
60 14.7 13.2 1.5 10.2 
Average decrease 4.8 17.3 


* Lida J. Usilton in Dun’s Review, August 1937. 


Our list of indictments must also take into ac- 
count the broken homes, the thousands of blinded 
babies, the unnumbered preventable stillbirths, the 
men and women rendered impotent or sterile. And 
particularly now, we must reckon with the number 
of physicians, nurses and hospital beds required to 
care for preventable illnesses. Finally, we should 
remember the venereally induced loss of productive 


ability which is so badly needed on war production 
lines. 


Progress in Venereal Disease Control 


Large scale venereal disease control in the 
United States began with the first world war and 
the discovery that vast numbers of men were lost 
to the Army because of venereal infections. In 1918 
Congress created the U. S. Interdepartmental 
Social Hygiene Board, and the Division of Venereal 
Diseases in the United States Public Health Service. 
An appropriation of $2,000,000 was made to estab- 
lish a national control program, including assistance 
to the States for developing control facilities and 
services. 

With demobilization in 1919 began 16 lean 
years, during which control programs in most of 
the States virtually ceased through lack of funds. 
The Division of Venereal Diseases was forced to 
confine its work mostly to research and publication. 
The lowest point was reached in 1935 when the 
annual Federal appropriation dropped to $62,255. 
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Through these years a few progressive individ- 
wals and private organizations, particularly the  orrhea, and to promote effective social protection.’ 
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working together to stamp out syphilis and gon- 


rational and local social hygiene groups, aided the In 1938 the great upsurge of interest in health 
gnall staff of the Division of Venereal Diseases to and social welfare brought onto the floor of Congress 
keep alive “the flame of public interest pending the Lafollette-Bulwinkle Act which revitalized na- 
an opportunity for this movement again to sweep tional venereal disease control. Federal funds made 


the country, with government and the people 
1, Editorial in Journal of Social Hygiene, January 1942 


available annually under this act and subsequent 
appropriation bills began at $3,000,000 and have 


TABLE III 


katz! OF SYPHILIS PER 1,000 MALES, AGED 21-35, BASED ON 2,000,000 SELECTEE SEROLOGIC REPORTS IN DECREASING 


ORDER OF WHITE, OF NEGRO, AND OF TOTAL RATES BY STATES. 


WHITE NEGRO TOTAL 

Syphilis Syphilis Syphilis 

State, Division, Region Rate State, Division, Region Rate State, Division, Region Rate 
54.2 1. Florida 405.9 171.5 
2. Texas 53.4 2. Texas 343.2 2. Florida 158.6 
3. Florida 53.3 3. Georgia 327.6 3. South Carolina ............... 145.5 
4, Arizona 48.9 4, Maryland 324.6 4, Georgia 133.2 
5, south Carolina. 48.8 Misstssippi- 321.6 5. Louisiana 116.5 
46.9 6. Arkansas 314.3 6. Arkansas 98.6 
7, Oklahoma 39.5 7. New Mexico ...................- 304.8 7. Texas 93.4 
8. Tennessee 39.4 8. South Carolina ................ 296.3 8. District of Columbia ...... 92.7 
9. Géorgia 39.0 9. Arizona 295.8 9. Alabama 92.3 
10. Louisiana 37.9 10. Tennessee ots 10. North Carolina ................ 84.6 
1l. Mississippi 35.2 11. District of Columbia .....- 272.9 11. Tennessee 81.1 
12. Nevada 32.1 12. Louisiana 272.0 12. Virginia ; 80.8 
13. Virginia 31.0 | 13. Indiana 267.2 | 13. Maryland 77.3 
14. Arkansas 30.0 14. Oklahoma .. 254.5 14. Arizona 60.4 
15. Indiana 29.9 15. Virginia 245.9 15. West Virginia .................. 57.2 
16. Missouri 28.5 16. Delaware 239.6 16. New Mexico ...................... 56.5 
17. North Carolina .................- 28.5 17. North Carolina ................ 237.4 54.7 
18. Maryland 28.4 18. Missouri 231.6 18. Delaware 51.5 
19. Alabama 28.2 19. Alabama 227.1 19. Missouri 41.6 
20. California 27.0 20. California 2123 20. Indiana 38.3 
21. Maine 26.9 21. West Virginia .................. 211.7 21. Nevada 32.1 
22. Wyoming 25.8 22. Illinois 211.4 30.7 
23. District of Columbia ........ 23.8 23. Kansas 210.5 23. Ohio 30.1 
24. Ohio 21.9 24. Connecticut .....................- 207.1 24. Illinois 30.0 
25. Delaware 21.8 25. Nebraska 204.4 25. Kansas 26.9 
26. Illinois 21.1 26. Colorado 201.3 26. Maine 26.9 
27. Kansas 20.5 | 27. New York 197.3 27. Wyoming 25.8 
28. Colorado 20.2 28. New Jersey ..............---+--- 193.0 28. Pennsylvania .................... 24.7 
29. Pennsylvania .................--- 17.0 29. Ohio 191.2 29. Michigan 23.5 
30. Michigan 16.4 | 30. Pennsylvania .................... 190.5 catnip allt. 22.8 
31. Iowa 15.9 31. Michigan 182.6 Si. New Janey ———........... 22.0 
32. Washington ..............-...--.-.- 15.6 32. Iowa 182.1 32. Colorado 21.9 
33. New York 14.7 33. Washington ...................... 174.6 33. Iowa 16.8 
34. Montana 14.1 34. Wisconsin 157.0 34. Washington ...................... 16.2 
35. New Jersey 12.6 35. Minnesota 141.9 35. Montana 14.1 
36. Nebraska 11.2 36. Massachusetts .................. 115.8 36. Nebraska 13.1 
87. Rhode Island  ............scss-s 9.6 | 37. Rhode Island .................... 91.8 37. Connecticut ..................-.-- 12.5 
38. South Dakota .................-.- 9.6 38. Maine (2) 38. Rhode Island .................... 10.6 
39. Connecticut 9.0 39. Montana (2) 39. Massachusetts ................ 10.3 
40. Massachusetts ...............-.-- 9.0 40. Nevada (2) 40. South Dakota .................. 9.6 
41. Minnesota 8.6 | 41. New Hampshire .............. (2) pee... 9.1 
42. Utah 1.3 42. North Dakota .................. (2) 42. Utah .... 7.3 
43. North Dakota .................--- 6.9 43. South Dakota .................. (2) 43. Wisconsin 7.0 
44. New Hampshire ................ 6.6 | 44. Utah (2) 44. North Dakota ................ 6.9 
45. Wisconsin ’ 6.4 | 45. Wyoming (2) 45. New Hampshire ............... 6.6 

44 States and the District 44 States and the District 44 States and the District 

of Columbia 23.5 at 272.0 47.7 


1, Adjusted for age, race, and rural-urban residence. 2. Number tested insufficient for rate adjustment. 


Note.—Four States (Idaho, Kentucky, Oregon, and Vermont) were not using the standard report form at the time the first 2,000,000 reports 
= being received by the United States Public Health Service, and therefore no adjusted rates could be calculated for these States. Tabulations 
urnished by the individual State departments of health show the following syphilis rates for all men tested: Kentucky, 70.2; Oregon, 19.5; 


11.8; and Vermont, 7.3. 
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gradually risen to the $12,500,000 currently ap- 
propriated. It is estimated that State and local 
contributions may bring the total for 1948 to 
$20,000,000. 

Allotment of Federal funds to the States is 
made by the Division of Venereal Diseases accord- 
ing to a formula which takes into consideration 
population, financial need and the extent of the 
venereal disease problem. The Division also con- 
ducts laboratory and field research, training and 
demonstration programs, provides advisory and 
consultation services, and to meet acute problems 
growing out of the war, lends especially trained 
physicians, nurses and other workers to the States. 

Great progress has been made since passage of 
the National Venereal Disease Control Act. In 
1938 there were 1,122 venereal disease clinics in 
the United States. Today there are more than 3,500. 
In 1938 there were administered 3,598,000 blood 
tests for syphilis; in 1942 that number had increased 
to 20,000,000. From a monthly average in 1939 of 
229,000 syphilis clinic patients, the States are now 
treating at least 400,000 each month. Between 
1938 and 1942, arsenical doses for treatment of 
syphilis distributed by State health departments 
increased from 2,800,000 to 8,700,000. From an 
estimated 1939 distribution of 3,500,000 doses of 
sulfa drugs to private physicians for their gonorrhea 
patients, there was an increase to nearly 13,800,000 
doses in 1942. 

It is fortunate for the health of this country 
that when the war came we had succeeded in 
building these strong defenses. Modern warfare 
paves the road for syphilis and gonorrhea. Large 
masses of men and women, workers and their 
families, and soldiers are removed from normal 
ways of living and placed in new and strange 
environments. Hordes of mercenary women and 
their unscrupulous managers follow the men. Al- 
most overnight, hundreds of communities find 
themselves unable to cope with a hundred new 
problems. Families are broken up; there is loosening 
of normal restraints; young people are thrust out 
of old friendships and pursuits. Accustomed ways 
are cast aside and unaccustomed wealth descends 
on people. From these conditions are derived all 
the factors which favor promiscuity and venereal 
disease. 

It cannot be said that health and social pro- 
tective forces of this country were ‘‘too late with 
too little’ when these conditions arose. Not only 
did we have the nationwide program of venereal 
disease control, but the Surgeons General of the 


2. See page 7. 
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Army, the Navy, and the Public Health Service 
had anticipated the need for activity in other anq 
related fields. In 1939 the War and Navy Depart. 
ments, the Federal Security Agency, and State 
health departments signed an Eight Point Agree 
ment’ regarding measures to be undertaken in areas 
where armed forces or industrial war workers were 
concentrated. 

Under the administration of Paul V. McNutt 
an organization for social protective services was 
set up, headed by Charles P. Taft and Eliot Ness, 
The American Social Hygiene Association devoted 
its entire budget to the war program. The scienti- 
fic and administrative staff of the Division of Ven- 
ereal Diseases was increased. Special programs for 
training in venereal disease control were instituted 
for physicians in the armed services and for Federal 
and State health officers. Public and professional 
education efforts were redoubled. 

Guided by the Eight Point Agreement, Federal 
and State public health forces, private physicians, 
public and volunteer social protection agencies and 
the leaders of the armed services have moved from 
the defensive to the offensive in the war against 
venereal disease. Largely through the work of the 
Social Protection Section of the Office of Defense 


Health and Welfare Services, a majority of local 
police officials in critical areas have adopted a 
policy of repression for prostitution in all its forms 


Outlook for the Future 


What lies ahead? As the war continues shall we 
repeat the experience of Great Britain, where ci- 
vilian venereal infections are said to have increased 
by 40 per cent over the prewar rate? Shall we re 
enact our own history of previous wars? Not if we 
are willing to pay the price of eternal vigilance and 
unflagging, uncompromising effort. 

A course of action is charted for us out of the 
experience of the past 2 years. At the top there 
must be adequate Congressional appropriations. 
We must maintain effective cooperation between 
the various agencies and services of the Federal 
Government. The continued support of national 
social hygiene, welfare, managerial, and labor or- 
ganizations is needed. 

Federal, State, and local health departments 
must expand their programs, continually measuring 
their progress against the simple directive to find 
venereal disease and treat venereal disease—to break 
and keep broken the vicious chain of infections. 

Both as case-finding device and as practical 
assistance to war production, we should increase 
our efforts to inaugurate control programs in wat 
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industries. Wherever possible more duties, such as 
follow-up work and community education, should 
be delegated to nonprofessional workers in order 
to give clinic doctors and nurses more time for 
medical functions. The health officer should con- 
tinue to support and advise the police and the 
courts of his community with respect to repression, 
and provide examination and treatment services 
for the prostitutes and others who come within 
the jurisdiction of the police. 

Increasing energy and funds should pour into 
the rapid treatment centers which enable us to 
remove from circulation, at least temporarily, and 
render noninfectious a large number of the women 
and girls who are most dangerous from a public 
health viewpoint. Every effort should be made by 
the agencies cooperating in this program to redirect 


these women into more socially and personally 
advantageous employment. 

Attention should be given to the recently re- 
ported trend away from the old line, segregated 
type of prostitute who, we are told, is being sup- 
planted by clandestine, quasi-professional, and am- 
ateur colleagues. This trend presents new problems 
which must be met with new methods. 

And finally, we must all look ahead to the day 
when our men come flying and sailing back vic- 
torious from Europe, Africa, Asia and the fur- 
thermost islands of the Pacific. The reconstruction 
period will be long and difficult. We in America 
will need our full measure of health and strength. 
We must not abandon the fight until venereal 
disease is completely conquered. 


SSS 


The Eight Point Agreement* 


T IS RECOGNIZED that the following serv- 

ices should be developed by State and local 
health and police authorities in cooperation with the 
Medical Corps of the United States Army, the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery of the United 
States Navy, the United States Public Health 
Service, and interested voluntary organizations: 

1. Early diagnosis and adequate treatment by 
the Army and the Navy of enlisted personnel 
infected with the venereal diseases. 

2. Early diagnosis and treatment of the civ- 
ilian population by the local health department. 

3. When authentic information can be obtained 
as to the probable source of venereal disease in- 
fection of military or naval personnel,! the facts 
will be reported by medical officers of the Army or 
Navy to the State or local health authorities 
as may be required. If additional authentic in- 
formation is available as to extramarital contacts 
with diseased military or naval personnel during 
the communicable stage, this should also be 
reported. 
_ 4. All contacts of enlisted men with infected 
civilians to be reported to the medical officers in 
charge of the Army and Navy by the local or 


*An agreement by the War and Navy Departments, the Federal 
Steal Agency, and State health departments on measures for the 
wati ae the venereal diseases in areas where armed forces or 
Siaetea defense employees are concentrated. The agreement was 
Tin tng the Conference of State and Territorial Health Officers May 


1. Familial contacts with naval patients will not be reported. 


State health authorities. 

5. Recalcitrant infected persons with commun- 
icable syphilis or gonorrhea to be forcibly isolated 
during the period of communicability; in civilian 
populations, it is the duty of the local health 
authorities to obtain the assistance of the local 
police authorities in enforcing such isolation. 

6. Decrease as far as possible the opportunities 


for contacts with infected persons. The local police 


department is responsible for the repression of 
commercialized and clandestine prostitution. The 
local health departments, the State Health Depart- 
ment, the Public Health Service, the Army, and 
the Navy will cooperate with the local police au- 
thorities in repressing prostitution. 

7. An aggressive program of education both 
among enlisted personnel and the civilian popu- 
lation regarding the dangers of the venereal diseases, 
the methods for preventing these infections, and 
the steps which should be taken if a person suspects 
that he is infected. 

8. The local police and health authorities, the 
State Department of Health, the Public Health 
Service, the Aimy, and the Navy desire the assist- 
ance of representatives of the American Social 
Hygiene Association or affiliated social hygiene 
societies or other voluntary welfare organizations 
or groups in developing and stimulating public 
support for the above measures. 
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to Venereal Disease 


The Suppression of Prostitution in Relation 


Control in the Army 


By LizuT. COLONEL THOMAS B. TURNER, M.C. 
Chief of the Venereal Disease Control Branch in the Preventive Medicine Division 


T HAS BEEN the experience of this and 

other nations that a sharp rise in the incidence 
of venereal disease among military personnel al- 
ways attends the advent of war. With the begin- 
ning of mobilization of the Army of the United 
States the venereal disease rate rose above the pre- 
ceding peacetime level. Fears that this might be 
the beginning of a disastrous upswing in these 
diseases were somewhat allayed by a slight decline 
in the rate for 1941. Although data on which to 
make exact comparisons are not yet available, it 
can be stated that the current incidence of venereal 
disease acquired after entry into service approx- 
imates the lowest level reached during the years 
preceding mobilization, and the syphilis rate is 
substantially lower than that ever previously re- 
corded. The over-all venereal disease rate is less 
than half the rate for any year of the last war. 

While these facts should not give rise to com- 
placency, they are none the less distinctly encour- 
aging, leading one to believe that in spite of the 
social disruption accompanying war, the peacetime 
gains in the fight on venereal disease may be 
maintained. 


Recent Developments in Venereal 
Disease Control Activities 


The venereal disease control activities of the 
past year have been characterized by three partic- 
ularly noteworthy developments from the stand- 
point of the Army. First, it was a period during 
which the medical aspects of venereal disease con- 
trol were placed in the hands of specialists in 
preventive medicine. Soon after Pearl Harbor some 
of the best young physicians in civilian venereal 
disease control work entered the Army and were 
assigned as venereal disease control officers to large 
camps and to the major headquarters of the Army. 
Here they apply the principles of epidemiology to 
the problems of venereal disease control—deter- 
mine where and under what circumstances soldiers 
are being infected, in what organizations the rates 
are highest, and what circumstances may lead to 
these high rates. Control efforts may thus be more 
sharply focused. 


Office of The Surgeon General, U. S. Army 


Second, the past year was a period during 
which collaboration between military and civil au- 
thorities reached a highly effective level. Venereal 
disease control officers of the Army were in almost 
daily contact with officers of the United States 
Public Health Service, with State and local health 
department officials, and with representatives of 
other civilian agencies. Since the sources of infection 
for military personnel are in persons beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Army, this collaboration is es- 
sential to an effective control program. 

Third, the accomplishments in closing houses 
of prostitution have been most gratifying. Some- 
what over a year ago unhealthy situations existed 
in the vicinity of many camps. Today “red light 
districts” and wide-open brothels close to camps 
are the exception rather than the rule. This result 
has been attained principally through community 
effort, with the advice and assistance of the Social 
Protection Section of the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare of the Federal Security Agency, the 
American Social Hygiene Association and its con- 
stituent societies, and with the substantial backing 
of military commanders. 


Prostitution Detrimental to the Health, Welfare, 
and Efficiency of the Army 


The present favorable trend in the occurrence 
of venereal disease is believed to be due in part at 
least to the repression of prostitution. It is the 
desire of the War Department that the program 
of repression be continued and strengthened. The 
policy of the War Department in this matter was 
clearly and succinctly stated in a circular dealing 
with venereal disease dated December 5, 1941, 
which reads in part as follows: 


The objective of the War Department is the 
suppression of prostitution and the elimination of 
segregated areas of posssible infection surrounding 
our military establishments. . . . No deviation from 
this policy is authorized. 

It must be recognized, however, that since 

persons who engage in prostitution activities are 
not under military jurisdiction, the main respons 


ibility for carrying out repressive measures must 
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rest upon civil authorities. Nevertheless, the ex- 
perience of the past year has shown that very 
little can be accomplished in areas surrounding 
military camps without the active support of the 
local commanding officer and his principal assist- 
ants. The Army therefore not only has a direct 
interest in the success of the program of repression, 
but indirectly must assume a measure of respons- 
ibility for the methods employed in carrying out 
this program. 

The fact that prostitution has existed since 
time immemorial often is advanced as proof of 
the futility of attempts at suppression. This is 
fallacious reasoning based partly on a misinter- 
pretation of terms but chiefly on a lack of under- 
standing of the quantitative aspects of disease 
occurrence. Few students of public health believe 
that malaria can be completely eradicated from 
this country in any forseeable time, yet they do 
not hesitate to adopt those measures which will 
reduce its prevalence. While eradication of any 
disease is the hoped-for objective and efforts are 
directed toward that end, results short of eradi- 
cation are by no means regarded as evidence of 
failure provided they do lessen the toll of human 
life and suffering. Prostitution is a social disease. 
While our objective is suppression, the result is 
repression and no one need decry the attainment 
of this limited objective, or doubt its value in 
reducing the prevalence of venereal diseases. 

There are many reasons for regarding prosti- 
tution as undesirable and detrimental to the health, 
welfare, and efficiency of the Army, but the most 
tangible measure of its ill effects is provided by 
the extent to which it gives rise to venereal disease. 
It may be possible to debate the moral issue in- 
volved, or to question the ill effect of prostitution 
on the spiritual well being of soldiers, but no valid 
exception can be taken to the proposition that 
prostitution is a potent danger to the health of 
military personnel in that it enhances the risk of 
venereal infection. Integration of the program of 
prostitution repression with that of venereal dis- 
ease control is desirable, for care should be taken 
that some element in the repressive program does 
hot inadvertently retard the control of venereal 


One of the important concepts that form the 
basis of an effective venereal disease control pro- 
gram is that these affections are diseases, not 
crimes, and that their control is primarily a medical 
Problem. Just as in typhoid fever, or malaria, or 
yellow fever, there are certain epidemiological fac- 
tors that determine the spread of venereal diseases. 
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The number of venereal disease cases in a body of 
troops during a given period of time depends on 
on three factors: first, the number of extramarital 
sexual exposures during the period; second, the 
proportion of these exposures that are unprotected 
by effective prophylaxis; third, the extent of in- 
fections among the women with whom the soldiers 
have sexual relations. If it were possible to elimin- 
ate all extramarital exposures, or to protect all 
soldiers with prophylaxis, or to eliminate all sources 
of infection in the community, venereal disease 
would virtually disappear. As none of these ob- 
jectives can ordinarily be entirely accomplished, 
control measures must be directed toward each. 


The Army’s Venereal Disease Control Program 


In carrying through the Army’s program an 
effort is made to keep the number of extramarital 
sexual exposures to a minimum by emphasizing the 
importance of adhering to the established moral 
code and the practicability of continence, by pro- 
viding substitutive activities such as hard work, 
athletics, entertainment, and other recreational fa- 
cilities, and by supporting such measures as will 
decrease the availability of sexually promiscuous 
women. If exposure occurs in spite of these efforts, 
provisions are made for prophylaxis, and the im- 
portance of using such facilities is constantly 
stressed. Furthermore, information is collected con- 
cerning civilians who serve as sources of infection 
for military personnel and this information is 
promptly transmitted to State and local health 
departments in order that the infected individuals 
may be brought under effective quarantine and 
treatment. 

One of the most valuable measures in any 
venereal disease control program is to find infected 
persons and to quarantine and treat them until 
they are noninfectious. This is precisely what is 
done with military personnel. Soldiers are urged 
to report to a medical officer as soon as any sus- 
picious signs of venereal disease are noticed. If 
there is reason to believe that infections are being 
concealed a physical inspection can be ordered at 
anytime. When an infected individual is discovered, 
he is quarantined and promptly treated. He is re- 
garded as a sick individual, not as a criminal, 
for punishment promotes concealment of disease. 
This concealment is detrimental to the individual, 
for he receives inadequate treatment, and to the 
community, for the affected person is then un- 
restricted and may spread infection to other sex- 
ual partners. 
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Civilian Cooperation Essential 


Application of the same principle to venereal 
disease control among civilians is important. Wo- 
men and young girls must be encouraged to seek 
medical treatment for venereal disease, and care 
taken not to regard the presence of disease as a 
crime, lest concealment be the result. Health au- 
thorities must have the right to examine an indi- 
vidual if there is reasonable evidence to suggest 
infection. While such a legal provision may lead 
to occasional abuse, experience has shown it to be 
an effective measure which operates without in- 
justice or undue embarrassment to the individual 
and uncovers many sources of infection. 

One hears much talk about making prostitution 
safe through segregation and periodic medical in- 
spection. But real regulation is a myth, for it is 
neither scientifically sound as a disease control 
measure nor is it socially practicable under the 
conditions prevailing in this country. In order to 
assure the absence of venereal disease in a female 
there must be laboratory tests which require at 
least 2 days before the results become available. 
In the meantime the girl may acquire disease and 
become highly infectious for others. Furthermore, 
effective segregation is rarely possible because of 
inability to maintain adequate control over the 
movements of the individual prostitute. Officially 
recognized prostitution usually degenerates into 
legally protected but unregulated prostitution, in 
which sexual promiscuity reaches its greatest 
extent. 


Third Party an Essential Component 
of Prostitution 


Before discussing further the problem of sexual 
promiscuity it should be pointed out that the terms 
now employed are very confusing. As social mores 
change under the impact of war it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to define prostitution precisely 
or to determine just who is a prostitute. Certainly 
the term cannot be applied to all promiscuous 
girls. Moreover, because prostitution has been rec- 
ognized as a crime in most States, it is necessary 
to hold the designation “prostitute” to its strict 
connotation, namely, “a woman who offers herself 
indiscriminately to sexual intercourse for hire.’ 

From the standpoint of venereal disease control 
in the Army there is a tremendous difference be- 
tween a girl who exposes an occasional soldier and 
the one who can expose 20 or 30 during the course 
of a week end. The degree of sexual promiscuity 


1. Webster’s New International Dictionary, Second Edition, 1941. 


April-June 


is the measure of the extent to which she is a menace 
to the health of the Army. 

While the basic factor in initiating sexual pro. 
miscuity is usually a deep biological urge, promis. 
cuity rarely reaches a level dangerous to the health 
of the community unless prompted or supported 
by the expectation of financial reward. When it 
reaches this point, careful search will almost in. 
variably reveal that third parties are sharing in 
the financial gain. Indeed, one would be justified 
in concluding that true prostitution cannot exist 
except through the support or connivance of a 
third party. 

For illustration let us take an extreme example. 
An organized house of prostitution containing 10 
girls functions successfully because it has a madam 
to direct it, and numerous agents, taxidrivers, pimps, 
and persons soliciting for it. Through its organiza- 
tion each girl in the house may have the opportun- 
ity to expose, as a conservative estimate, 20 men 
during the course of a week end, or a total of 200 
men. Now suppose these same girls had to operate 
without the benefit of this supporting organization 
and were under the necessity of finding customers 
through their own efforts alone, by street walking 
or by loitering around taverns and other places 
of amusement. The process of soliciting a man, 
taking him to her rooms, and getting him out 
again, would be sufficiently time consuming to 
make it unlikely that each girl could expose more 
than 5 during a comparable period, or a total of 
50 men. The risk of venereal disease would thus be 
reduced by three fourths. 

Moreover, the financial return to the woman 
would not be great; the policeman on the beat 
would soon know her and would be in a position 
to discourage business; the owner or manager of 
the house would quickly become aware of the 
nature of the girl’s work and could oust her; she 
would soon be known to the tavern operator who 
could easily forbid her entrance unescorted into 
his place of business. In other words, operating 
alone she can do relatively little harm; operating 
with the support or knowledge of other persons 
who directly or indirectly derive financial benefit 
from her activities, this sexually promiscuous girl 
can be a prolific source of infection. 


Removing the Third-Party Profit Motive 


I am of the opinion, therefore, that the approach 
to this problem should be radically altered. While 
the girl is obviously an essential component of 
prostitution, it is the activity of other individuals 
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that gives to prostitution its dangerous character. 
Eliminate one girl and another takes her place, as 
long as the business framework remains. While it 
is not my purpose to relieve the sexually promis- 
uous girl of the responsibility in this matter, in 
dealing with prostitution we shall do well largely 
to ignore the individual girl from the standpoint 
of law enforcement, and concentrate our efforts 
upon taking the profit out of the business for the 
third party. In supporting this concept I wish to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to Capt. Donald 
Williams, now in charge of the venereal disease 
section of the Canadian Army, who so clearly 
pointed out the role of the “facilitator” in support- 
ing the business structure of prostitution, and so 
ably demonstrated in British Columbia the feas- 
ibility of this method of attack. 

In this approach lies a great opportunity for 
the effective collaboration of law-enforcement agen- 
cies with health and social welfare groups. The 
sexually promiscuous girl is treated solely as a 
health or social problem. Facilitation of the activ- 
ities of the sexually promiscuous girl is regarded 
as antisocial conduct and punished accordingly. 
Because of its inherent justice, this line of approach 
would find more wholehearted support among the 
substantial citizens of the community. Lingering 
doubts about the criminality of the action of some 
young girl, disturbing questions concerning the 
fairness of punishing the female sex partner and 
not the male, concessions to youth and high spirits 
—none of these will handicap the operation of this 
repressive program, for the sordid manipulations 
of the calloused clever third party who profits by 
the exploitation of sex will receive little sympathy 
from the community or from the judge and jury 
acting as society’s agents. 

Experience has shown that it is surprisingly 


easy to determine what hotels are permitting pro- 
miscuous women to operate in them, what bellboys 
are acting as go-betweens, what taxicab companies 
are permitting their drivers to serve as pimps, 
what tavern keepers are using promiscuous women 
as decoys. These are the activities of which com- 
munities will be happy to be rid. Lacking schooling 
in the law, I shall not attempt to indicate what 
the legal approach should be, but I have no doubt 
that the will of the community can readily be 
translated into legal action. 

In some communities judges and juries have 
refused to convict when the case against the offen- 
ders seemed to be obvious. I am disposed to inter- 
pret this as a manifestation not of any lack of 
sympathy with the broad objectives of the program, 
but as an unwillingness to be a party to the usual, 
and obviously unfair, method of approach. It is 
not comforting to see diseased and lonely girls 
huddled in a county jail when they should be 
treated as sick individuals. It is not pleasant to 
see the full force of the law turned upon a girl who 
only yesterday was released from her mother’s 
apron strings, while the juke-joint proprietor who 
exploits the girl’s youth and stupidity escapes 
responsibility. 

Education and information concerning this 
whole problem are needed badly in order to mobil- 
ize public opinion behind a reasonable and practical 
approach to the repression of prostitution. Let’s 
remember that a sexually promiscuous girl alone 
rarely can become a serious menace to the public 
health, but that a promiscuous girl geared to a 
financially interested facilitator can be a potent 
spreader of venereal disease. Let’s urge the law- 
enforcement agencies to repress the facilitator, and 
let the health and welfare workers take care of 
the girl. 


Qs 


CAN PROSTITUTION BE ABOLISHED? 


ERE again, as we have seen in connection with so many other branches 

of social pathology, the answer lies not in a patchwork attack on a series 

of isolated problems, but instead in a unified revision of the entire social 

fabric, within whose network of interhuman relations these torn and rotted 

spots emerge. While this long-term change slowly takes place, the best we can 

do with many pathological conditions is to prevent them from spreading 

through repressive measures which in the end will have to be replaced by 
more constructive and socially integrated policies. 

—JOHN LEWIS GILLIN in Social Pathology 
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A Sociologist Looks at Prostitution 


By WALTER C. RECKLESS, PH.D. 
School of Social Administration, Ohio State University 


T IS NO exaggeration to say that information 
on prostitutes usually rates near the bottom 
for reliability. This is due in large part to the defense 
reactions of the girls themselves, to the lack of 
facilities for verification of case information, and 
to the poor recording practices of persons who deal 
with prostitutes officially. Consequently, general- 
izations made from statistical summaries of agency 
and institutional records of prostitutes must be 
taken with large grains of salt. There are exceptions, 
to be sure. But let us, who think our agency or 
institution keeps good records on prostitutes, not 
argue over the point that our data is anywhere 
near as accurately and uniformly reported and 
recorded as data on births and deaths. The outlook 
for improving the reporting of data is good only 
to the extent that more competent agencies and 
institutions, with careful registrars, deal with pros- 
titutes—whether at the arrest, court, detention, 
or rehabilitation level. 

In the absence of a body of reliable information 
on prostitutes, it might be pardonable to make 
some observations. (The writer assumes that an 
article which “looks at’”’ a problem can dispense 
with the usual scholarly footnotes.) 


Prostitution a Trade 


Although it has been a legal variable through- 
out the ages, prostitution always has been a trade. 
In some places and to some prostitutes, it has been 
a profession. In rare instances, it has been a reli- 
gious cult. 

In years gone by, and still true to some extent, 
it appears as if the prostitutes formed an occupa- 
tional caste, frequently set aside as a pariah caste. 
Special dress, manners, and residence were ear- 
marks of the caste. In some epochs and places, 
prostitutes had about the same status as university 
students, mendicants, surgeons, money lenders 
(usurers), wrestlers, jugglers, and actresses. 

Although most of these occupations now have 
achieved high status, the prostitute has lagged. 
She may have freed herself to some extent from 
the indignities of the ancient caste, from associ- 
ation with panders, and from the zoological con- 
ditions of the brothel, but she has not advanced 
her calling in the eyes of organized society. And 


she has not improved her trade practices and 
added to its arts, as so many trades have done, 
Hence, in spite of a long history, the traditions 
for the practice of prostitution have not percep. 
tibly grown. It could even be argued that prostitutes 
have lost ground—lost some of the arts which 
their ancient sisters practiced. 


Girls Induct Girls 


In various times and places women have been 
introduced into prostitution by procurers and pro- 
curesses. But in the modern American scene | 
think it best to assume that girls introduce girls 
into prostitution, although there may be infrequent 
evidence of procuring. The tradition for procuring 
has never been as strong in the United States as 
it has in European, Asiatic, and Latin American 
countries. Let me cite a recent case which came 
to my attention, to illustrate the point that girl 
introduces girl. 


A 19-year-old white American-born girl threw her- 
self on the mercy of the juvenile court because she felt 
the government agents and the police would get her. 
From the girl’s own partially verified story, it seems as 
if she was released from a children’s home and came to 
the city to find work. She met a very attractive 17- 
apy white girl in a movie (complete strangers). They 
eft the movie together and went for a ‘“‘coke.’’ On the 
way, the 19-year-old found that the 17-year-old knew 
her way around the juke-box beer joints and was known 
by the attendants and clientele. They parted company 
without further ado. A few weeks later the 19-year-old 
went to live with a married sister in a nearby city but 
returned after a week for a Sunday visit to the first 
city. She did not return that evening; instead she looked 
up the 17-year-old acquaintance. The 17-year-old was 
living in an apartment with two experienced prostitutes. 
These two women formerly had been inmates of a broth- 
el which was closed | law-enforcement action as a 
result of the Federal policy of suppression near military 
and naval establishments. They opened a house of their 
own which was spotted for closing. The girls ‘beat 
the raid. It was at this place that they brought the 
17-year-old, whom they in turn sastnonteny had met 
at a movie. At this time the 17-year-old had just been 
in the city a few weeks and already had built up a fol- 
lowing among soldiers and other clients at the beer 
joints. The two older girls invited the 17-year-old 
to join them at their house. She did. Deserting their 
own house, the three moved to an apartment. It was 
here that the 19-year-old called upon the 17-year-old 
for a place to sleep. And here she stayed for 6 wee 
until authorities arrested the 17-year-old and took her 
to the juvenile court. Then the 19-year-old, fearing 
further action, gave herself over to the juvenile court. 
The two older girls skipped the apartment; one leaving 
town, the other finding new quarters. 

During the 6 weeks at the apevement, the 19-year- 
old hustled; but not very much, as best can be dis- 
covered. She already had had some sex experience prior 
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to the experience of prostitution. At the time of appear- 
ance in court, she was inf with gonorrhea. The 
court had no jurisdiction over her because of age 
and voluntary appearance but the probation worker 
convinced her to enter the Convent of the Good 
Shepherd and stay there until treatment was con- 
cluded. Later, the court was able to get the Family 
Bureau to take over the case and make plans for 
treatment and rehabilitation. 

My point is that in America we should expect 
most of the girls to be introduced into prostitution 
by their own female acquaintances, casual or 
intimate. 

In recent weeks, I have taken occasion to ask 
anumber of girls detained in the workhouse, “How 
do girls nowadays get into the racket (their trade 
name)?” Their answer is that they are “‘put wise” 


by other girls already in the racket. 


The Syndrome for Prostitution 


The causes of entrance into prostitution are 
not adequately known. Why some girls enter pros- 
titution and others with practically the same traits 
and background do not, we do not know. There 
is no satisfactory answer to this question. 

I am going to hazard the tentative statement 
that previous sex experience together with low 
resources and differential response to the trade, or 
to girls practicing the trade, constitutes the syn- 
drome of factors most frequently associated with 
girls entering prostitution in the United States. 
In other words, the girl in this country who enters 
the racket is most likely to be a girl with previous 
sex experience who lacks resources and responds 
to prostitution as a vocational opportunity by way 
of suggestion or help of prostitutes. 

I maintain that few virgins in this country 
enter prostitution. The low resources of girls in- 
clude items such as lack of education, lack of 
occupational skills, lack of adequate family back- 
log, lack of contact with instrumental persons, 
lack of judgment and sense (including in some 
cases subnormal mentality), and lack of stability. 
However, these two items of the syndrome.are not 


enough. The girl still needs a differential response ; 


to prostitutes and prostitution—an embrace of the 
trade and a harkening unto representatives of the 
trade. This might represent demoralization and a 
descent from higher status for some girls; however, 
Tam inclined to believe that entrance into prosti- 
tution is not a fall for a large portion of the girls. 
For example, one would not say that the shift 
ftom a waitress in a cheap beer hall or restaurant 
with free or barter sex promiscuity to prostitution 
is a fall on the social ladder. 

Nevertheless, the neophyte must embrace the 
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trade. Just what changes in attitudes toward life 
take place prior to a girl’s entrance into prostitu- 
tion, making it possible for her to take the step, 
is not altogether clear. Her value system may not be 
strong enough to resist the temptation or her 
value system may actually embrace the oppor- 
tunity; that is, she may see something in pros- 
titution. Here again, I am inclined to believe that 
prostitution is not so much of a temptation which 
ensnares morally collapsed girls as it is a job op- 
portunity and a scheme of life for low resource 


j girls. 


3 
Trade Risks 

Prostitutes ordinarily do not conceive of them- 
selves as criminal, even though they have repeated 
court, jail, or workhouse appearances. In this re- 
spect they are akin to some male criminals (e.g., 
“‘bookies’’) who likewise do not consider themselves 
criminal although they know their pursuit is a 
crime. More important than the point that pros- 
titution is not a crime to prostitutes is the point 
that prostitution, like any other trade, has risks. 
In this instance, they are social and physical risks. 
The prostitutes understand most of them in some 
way or other. The most recent risk to the prosti- 
tute in this country is the chance of being reported 
by the soldier who gets infected, and whose report 
is routed to the State health department and then 
to the police who look for Mildred, brunette, 5 
feet 2 inches tall, at the Bear Cat Bar; and strangely 
enough Mildred often is found. 

But the girls even know this risk and take it 
into account. They expect to take a certain amount 
of beating, bad luck, and infection. The confront- 
ing risks and hardships process them and harden 
them rather than demoralize them. 

There are some prostitutes, however, who be- 
come hardened but at the same time become de- 
moralized; they become boozers, addicts, and hags. 
There are others who become hardened but who 
venture into crime as a supplemental opportunity 
—pickpockets and shoplifters. Finally, there are 
those who venture into regular work while in pros- 
titution. The latter avenue is more available now 
than ever. Reports from observers and the girls 
themselves indicate that many prostitutes have 
entered war production factories. Several girls have 
told me that, in addition to making high wages, 
defense work has the advantage of giving one an 
identification badge which is a defense against 
arrest by police for being a suspicious person or 
practicing prostitution. 
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My judgment again is that the typical prosti- 
tute is not a demoralized person, not a side-line 
thief, and not a supplementary worker. She is 
merely a prostitute. 

There is probably much truth in the statement 
that the unsuccessful operators in prostitution are 
those most likely to be arrested and that the most 
unsuccessful of all are those who finally land in 
the workhouse. The successful practitioners are able 
to avoid arrest, or if arrested once, are able to avoid 
further arrests. Just how this is accomplished is 
only partially clear. I suspect that the undetected 
operators avoid the principal risks of detection such 
as open and careless solicitation and hustling in the 
areas of greatest vice raids (i.e. police activity) or 
of greatest concentration of prostitutes. Some of 
those who successfully avoid official detection have 
a special clientele and good operational connections 
—in rare instances, ‘‘pull.’”’ 


Effect of Suppression 


Suppressive measures which have been applied 
in the present emergency near military and naval 
establishments and war industries, confirm the fact 
that brothel prostitution in American cities yields 
ground to and can almost be driven out by con- 
tinuous law enforcement. Soliciting on the streets 
and in public places likewise subsides in the face 
of active and continuous suppression. But this 
- form of independent, lone-wolf prostitution is able 
to survive and persist in spite of the most severe 
forms of suppression. The call girl type of prostitu- 
tion probably has not been greatly affected by the 
law enforcement of the war emergency. This type 
of operation may be prospering even more than 
usual. 


Treatment Resources Evaluated 


A review of the treatment resources available 
to prostitutes indicates that they have not been 
particularly rich or effective. Courts have dismissed, 
fined, sentenced, and, in recent years and in a few 
places, have placed on probation persons charged 
with prostitution. While probation work with pros- 
titutes has excellent possibilities, it has not been 
done adequately. Sentence usually has meant a 
jail or workhouse sentence and hence mainly a 
detention program. Within this generation the prac- 
tice of “holding for clinic’’ has added to the deten- 
tion program a required course of treatment for 
venereal infection. In instances where chronic pros- 
titutes are committed to State-run correctional 
institutions, a better institutional program is pos- 
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sible than at the usual jail or workhouse level, 
The free hospitals and dispensaries also have rep. 
resented an important treatment resource—for the 
most part voluntarily sought. 

Rehabilitation Difficulties 

Rescue workers in the past attempted to re 
habilitate prostitutes, but their efforts were largely 
ineffectual. The fact is that American social work 
has paid little attention to prostitutes, so great 
was its concern with family and child welfare, 
Consequently, very few rehabilitative resources, 
especially adapted for the handling of prostitutes, 
are in existence. And clearly very few workers and 
agencies have ever had a competent rehabilitative 
experience with girls in prostitution. The exceptions 
to this might be the few trained workers attached 
to women’s courts, a few competent women’s shel- 
ters, and, to some extent, Traveler’s Aid. 

Of course, rehabilitation is now a recognized 
part of the total social protection program, which 
is a sort of Magna Charta for prostitutes if they 
could ever bring themselves to the idea. But to 
have rehabilitation in the program and to have it 
in effect are two different things. A special inte- 
gration of local resources seems to be necessary 
for effective rehabilitation work with prostitutes 
(with residence or settlement requirements not in- 
terfering). It is my impression that very few spe- 
cially organized local rehabilitative programs have 
arisen so far, although there are probably more 
“rehabilitation referrals’ to various social agencies 
now than in the days before the Federal social 
protection law (May Act). 


An Experiment in Rehabilitation 


It is of interest to note the rehabilitation pro- 
gram which is developing in Louisville, Ky. Before 
a bill of particulars is given, one might describe 
it as a program which so far combines protective 
detention with supervision after release in selected 
cases. The detention center is the workhouse whose 
program is being improved over and above the 
usual zoological conditions of most jails and work- 
houses. The social service department of the 
workhouse, consisting of one man worker and 4 
recently added woman worker, conducts the post- 
release supervision of the cases most likely to re 
spond favorably to rehabilitation efforts. The two 
workers are assigned to the workhouse program 
from the Muncipal Bureau of Social Service, which 
is part of the Department of Welfare of the City 
of Louisville. 
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With the installation of the§Social Service Depart- 
ment a quasi-parole or supervi placement service 
was put into effect, which service was offered all pris- 
oners. The legal status for this service was derived 
from a City Ordinance which gives to the Director of 
Welfare authority to grant special consideration in 
those cases where such can be proven justifiable and 
constructive. 

In practice, this consideration amounts to trading 
an unexpired portion of the proscribed term of impri- 
sonment for a much longer period of supervision after 
release, i.e., if a man or woman is committed for a 30- 
or 60-day sentence and their petition for release is con- 
sidered favorably, the subject must agree to, say, six 
months or more supervision by the Social Service De- 
partment at the City Workhouse. Although the social 
worker has no legal authority after release is effected, 
the relationship between the Social Service Department 
and the Police and the Court is sufficient that in cases 
of violation of agreement, the social worker may appear 
before the court explaining the parole experience and 

uest its consideration by the Police or Court whether 
it be favorable or unfavorable. 

Obviously, with a limited social service personnel, 
the standard of selection for parole has been very high. 
Only those where investigation and observation re- 

ed the better possibilities, were accepted for case 
work service after release. Average ability, recent de- 
velopment of delinquent behavior, at least a semblance 
of family interest in the problem, or acceptance by 
public or private service agencies were the determin- 
ants. And as other services, such as transient (when 
aid was obtained direct from the family), placement 
in eer after release, referral for hospitalization 
as psychopathics and medical cases, are also the 
responsibility of this department, it is apparent that 
the parole case load has been very small. It is not sur- 

rising then, that few of those considered came again 
to conflict with the law. As a matter of fact, selection 
was of such character that follow-up was employed 
as more of a “‘preventive”’ than “rehabilitative” in 


nature. 

Our institutional activities program is still in the 
embryo stage. However, sufficient stimulation has 
aroused a growing interest in the social work program 


here. . . and the development has been progressive. 
Early in 1942, a recreation and handicrafts program 
was installed under the supervision of this department 
which has since been accepted as a permanent function. 
Soon we hope that the University of Louisville will be 
able to assist us in giving psychometric examinations. 
One full-time case worker is being added to the staff 
February first and recently, two religious workers 
have been assigned to develop a liaison between the 
institution and the churches of the community. 

We know that from among those who received 
parole service, women of average mental ability, with 
adequate family resources, with employment oppor- 
tunities best suited to their aptitudes, where the eco- 
nomic status of the family and their interest in the 
subject were adequate, and where the delinquent be- 

vior pattern as shown by investigation was a recent 
development ... these responded best.! 


This is a sample of a start. Undoubtedly still 
wider use and integration of private and public 
agency resources are indicated in order that the 
program may expand and ultimately reach its op- 
timum of effectiveness locally. 


Treatment Response Types 


The recognition of treatment response types 


1. From a statement communicated to the writer by Mr. James J. 

ley, Social Service Department, City Workhouse, Louisville, Ky., 
under date of January 17, 1943. 

2. Prostitutes in New York City: Their Apprehension, Trial, and 


ppr 
3 ment, July 1939—June 1940, Welfare Council of New York City, 
une 1941, 
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undoubtedly will play an important role in evolv- 
ing programs for rehabilitation of prostitutes. That 
certain types of cases have a better prognosis than 
other types is now well recognized in the handling 
of offenders at the institutional, parole, or pro- 
bation levels. Some are unimprovables; others need 
close supervision in order to adjust; still others 
respond well without intensive work. The recog- 
nition of treatment types and treatment limits 
represents half the battle in rehabilitation of human 
personalities. In her study of prostitutes in New 
York City,? Marguerite Marsh recognizes four 
treatment types of prostitutes (see pp. 122-123): 


_ The first is composed of those who are “young” 
in the business, a factor not necessarily related to chron- 
ological age, and who have not established habit pat- 

_ terns or personal connections that are hard to break. 
Rehabilitation may well follow referral to a private 
social agency if it is equipped to ascertain the character 
of the pressures which resulted in prostitution and 
ready and able to meet the needs both financial and 
emotional which are revealed. 

The second group, usually with a long history of 
sexual delinquency, is composed of those who are dis- 
illusioned as to the satisfactions they once thought 
were to be found in the business, or who never really 
wanted to engage in it. Included here are the women 
who prostitute themselves to obtain money to buy 
drugs, where a is a secondary effect of the 
drug habit. This group obviously needs more help of 
all types—medical and social—and over a longer period 
than those in the first category. In both, the desire 
on the part of the individual to change her way of living 
is the sine qua non for effective case work. The complex 
of emotional problems of most of these women means, 
however, that the client is not likely to show initiative 
in the case work relationship, a factor which needs to 
be eens and dealt with both by the agency and case 
worker. 

A third group is composed of women who engage in 
prostitution for no other reason than to obtain a none- 
too-secure livelihood. Provision for comparable financial 
security with the added satisfaction which comes from 
living in a socially acceptable fashion, can serve the 
need of this group. While it cannot be stated with cer- 
tainty, it is probable that many Negro recidivists, 
especially those in the early years, are in this class. 

The fourth group is composed of those not likely 
to respond voluntarily to any social plan. It includes 
the women for whom prostitution has no moral or social 
significance, but is 7 a more successful way of 
making ae by which to obtain luxuries as well as 
necessities. There are also women whose connections 
with rackets and racketeers have greater strength and 
are more a them than any plan that a social 
agency can offer. For some the satisfaction may come 
from the element of danger and excitement that such 
connections possess. The mentally defective and the 
psychotic obviously require hospitalization or institu- 
tionalization if the community is to be protected, and 
they, also, fall in this fourth group. In addition, certain 
women, because of psychically traumatic experiences, 
are ye of the good will of others and reject any 
and all offers of help. 


Breaking a Tradition Against Rehabilitation 


Attention has been called to the fact that many 
girls, perhaps most, will not voluntarily initiate re- 
habilitation themselves and seek the help of social 
agencies. Some of this is undoubtedly due to the 
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“response type.’”’ But a large part of it is due to 
the fact that the girls in prostitution have no 
tradition for calling on welfare agencies. In fact, 
they have a “trade” bias against welfare workers. 
My impression is that the vast majority of Amer- 
ican prostitutes know how to respond to a police- 
man, a police or workhouse matron, a hospital nurse, 
‘a V.D. doctor, but do not know how to “take” 
the welfare workers.of the average social agency. 
They do not understand the workers or the agency. 

If rehabilitation work is once established on a 
workable and effective basis, the news will travel 
“down the line.”” Remember how long it took the 
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public to achieve confidence in our mental ingt. 
tutions, so as to entrust family members thereto, 
It will take some time for the girls themselves to 
develop confidence in social protection and reha. 
bilitation programs. Local communities which have 
advisory committees assisting the rehabilitation 
program could do well to include a couple of pros. 
titutes in their councils, to give suggestions from 
the girls’ angle and to get “the word around.” 
Likewise, the fact that male rehabilitation workers 
in many instances may deal more effectively with 
prostitutes than the usual woman case worker 
should not. be overlooked. 


The May Act" | 


NTIL May 15, 1945, it shall be unlawful, 
within such reasonable distance of any mili- 

tary or naval camp, station, fort, post, yard, base, 
cantonment, training or mobilization place as the 
Secretaries of War and/or Navy shall determine 
to be needful to the efficiency, health, and welfare 
of the Army and/or Navy, and shall designate 
and publish in general orders or bulletins, to engage 
in prostitution or to aid or abet prostitution or to 
procure or solicit for the purposes of prostitution, 
or to keep or set up a house of ill fame, brothel, 
or bawdy house, or to receive any person for pur- 
poses of lewdness, assignation, or prostitution into 
any vehichle, conveyance, place, structure, or 
building, or to permit any person to remain for 
the purpose of lewdness, assignation, or prosti- 
tution in any vehicle, conveyance, place, structure, 
or building or to lease, or rent, or contract to 
lease or rent any vehicle, conveyance, place, struc- 
ture, or building, or part thereof, knowing or with 
good reason to know that it is intended to be used 
for any of the purposes herein prohibited; and any 
person, corporation, partnership, or association vio- 

* United States Code, Title 18, Section 518a. 


lating the provisions of this section shall, unless 
otherwise punishable under the Articles of War 
or the Articles for the Government of the Navy, 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and be punished 
by a fine of not more than $1,000, or by imprison- 
ment for not more than one year, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment, and any person subject to 
military or naval law violating this section shall 
be punished as provided by the Articles of War or 
the Articles for the Government of the Navy, and 
the Secretaries of War and of the Navy and the 
Federal Security Administrator are each hereby 
authorized and directed to take such steps as they 
deem necessary to suppress and prevent the vio- 
lation thereof, and to accept the cooperation of the 
authorities of States and their counties, districts, 
and other political subdivisions in carrying out the 
purposes of this section: Provided, That nothing 
in this section shall be construed as conferring on 
the personnel of the War or Navy Department or 
the Federal Security Agency any authority to make 
criminal investigations, searches, seizures, or arrests 
of civilians charged with violations of this section. 
(July 11, 1941, ch. 287, 55 Stat. 583.) 


Federal Government’s Program in Attacking 
the Problem of Prostitution 


By ELIoT NEss 
Director, Social Protection Section, Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services 


T ALL TIMES the health and welfare of the 

American people must be considered as fac- 
tors which are vital to national well-being and 
progress. Now that we are engaged in a total 
war, the measure of our success depends to a 
large extent upon the most effective use of our 
Nation’s manpower and womanpower. The 
threat of spreading venereal disease thus has 
become a major concern of the Federal agencies 
responsible for the health and well-being of 
nilitary personnel and workers in war in- 
dustries. 

During the First World War, 7,000,000 man- 
days of service were lost to the United States 
Army because of venereal disease. A total of 
338,746 men—the equivalent of 23 divisions—re- 
ceived treatment. The number of men infected 
with syphilis and gonorrhea exceeded those killed 
and wounded in action by 100,000. That these 
figures, large as they were, represented a lower 
venereal disease rate than that of any other army 
is due to stringent control measures which were 
enforced by our military authorities. 

More recently, examinations of men under 
Selective Service have provided the Public Health 
Service with the basis for a new estimate on the 
national prevalence of syphilis. Their calculations 
indicate the startling fact that 3,200,000 persons 
in the United States have the disease now. That 
is 1 in every 42. And gonorrhea is known to be 
three to five times as infectious as syphilis. 

The efficiency of men and women in factories 
and plants turning out the materials of war is 
menaced by venereal disease. Vital, essential pro- 
duction is being slowed down today because 
1,200,000 men and women workers are having to 
take time off from their jobs to receive treatment 
for syphilis and gonorrhea. 

To combat this menace to health and welfare, 
national resources have been mobilized for a di- 
rect, concerted, and continuous attack on its most 
brolific souree—prostitution. 

In September 1939 representatives of the 
Army and the Navy and the Federal Security 


Agency met and formulated a program designed 
to control the incidence of venereal disease in 
military and industrial areas. This program, 
called the Eight-Point Agreement, declares the 
policy of the Federal Government in favor of pros- 
titution repression. Responsibility for this part 
of the program is placed in the hands of local law- 
enforcement officers. 

The Eight-Point Agreement was endorsed in 
May 1940 by the Conference of State and Terri- 
torial Health Officers. Since that time it has re- 
ceived the support of the International Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police, the National Sheriffs’ 
Association, the American Bar Association, the 
American Medical Association, and other pro- 
fessional and civic organizations. 

In the spring of 1941 Congress passed public 
Law 163, known as the May Act. Under its terms, 
prostitution becomes a Federal offense in areas 
within a reasonable distance of Army or Navy 
establishments, when the Secretary of War or 
the Secretary of Navy believes this step is nec- 
essary to protect the health of the men in uniform. 
To date, the May Act has been invoked only twice 
—in areas adjacent to Camp Forrest, Tenn., and 
Fort Bragg, N. C. The policy of the Government 
recognizes repression as primarily a local respon- 
sibility, to be enforced as far as possible by the 
community. Where Federal action becomes nec- 
essary for adequate enforcement, however, not 
only the May Act, but also the Mann Act and in- 
terstate quarantine regulations, are legal means 
which can be used as stringent regulatory 
measures. 

In order to make the Government’s repression 
program more completely effective, Federal Se- 
curity Administrator Paul V. McNutt, in his 
capacity of Director of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, established the 
Social Protection Section early in 1941. This Sec- 
tion is concerned with promoting legal repression 
of prostitution by local authorities, and with at- 
tendant problems of prevention and redirection. 
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Twelve regional supervisors, and 25 field repre- 
sentatives in States and Territories of the United 
States, help to explain and clarify the Federal 
program in relation to local situations, coordi- 
nating the work of national agencies with that of 
civic and police officials. 


Repression Necessary for Effective 
Control of Venereal Disease 


That prostitution repression is necessary for 
effective control of venereal disease has been 
proved by military reports, medical history, and 
years of trial-and-error methods. Toleration of 
segregated districts, with periodic medical ex- 
amination of professional prostitutes, is not only 
inadequate, but dangerous. Public health -records 
show that from 50 to 90 per cent of women in 
houses of prostitution are infected with syphilis, 
or gonorrhea, or both. These diseases are not 
easily discernable in the early stages. Certainly 
diagnosis is unreliable when based only upon such 
ineffective and superficial examinations as those 
usually given to known prostitutes. Even if such 
examinations were thorough and diagnosis ac- 
curate, however, the prostitute who is pronounced 
free from disease at one time may become a car- 
rier of the infection immediately thereafter. She 
can transmit the germs of syphilis or gonorrhea 
to as many as 80 or 40 customers each night, until 
such time as her infection is discovered. 

In the national program of repression, there- 
fore, the first point of attack is against commer- 
cialized prostitution—the “red light” districts 
and segregated areas. 

The second phase of the program focuses em- 
phasis on the unorganized channels of prostitu- 
tion. Since many localities have now closed the 
“red light” districts, clandestine prostitutes and 
promiscuous girls and women have become the 
chief source of venereal infection. At present, the 
Navy Department’s Bureau of Preventive Medi- 
cine estimates that 65 per cent of venereal disease 
among its personnel is attributed to “pick-ups.” 

Increased juvenile delinquency poses a further 
problem in repression and prevention. Mistaken 
ideas of patriotism or desire for advantage and 
excitement have influenced many ’teen-age girls 
to become promiscuous with members of the 
armed forces. Every such contact is a potential 
threat in the spread of venereal disease. 
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Responsibility of Law-Enforcement Officials 


Police and law-enforcement officers have a 
direct responsibility in dealing with the problem 
of prostitution. The elimination of segregated 
districts depends largely on intensive police ac. 
tion. During the past year, the excellent work of 
local law-cnforcement officer has resulted in the 
closing of houses of prostitution in more than 350 
communities. Proof of the importance of this 
activity is shown by the corresponding decrease 
in the military venereal disease rates. Such action 
must be continued. 

Repression of clandestine prostitution, in 
which emphasis shifts to the second phase of the 
national program, is no less a law-enforcement 
problem. It involves regulation of dance halls and 
taverns, cheap hotels, taxicabs, and other “third 
party” channels of assistance for prostitution 
activities. Vagrant women, delinquent girls, pros- 
titutes who solicit in taverns and on the streets, 
must be apprehended. Unwitting “third parties” 
must be advised by the police of their responsi- 
bility for assisting the repression program. 
Where managers of cheap hotels, taverns, tourist 
camps, or other establishments prove to be recal- 
citrant, it is a police job to report them and to 
recommend license revocation or other effective 
action. Taxi drivers who are uncooperative may 
be made to face restrictive action by local ration- 
ing boards. 


Importance of Adequate Laws and 
Community Cooperation 


Because of the unorganized status of clan- 
destine prostitution, special methods of attack- 
ing the problem are necessary to insure effective 
control. In June 1942 Director McNutt invited a 
number of outstanding police officials in the 
country to serve on a National Advisory Police 
Committee on Social Protection. A recent report 
sent to Mr. McNutt evaluates past accomplish- 
ments of law-enforcement officers, and suggests 
techniques for attacking the unorganized chan- 
nels of prostitution. Copies of this report have 
been sent to sheriffs and police chiefs in all parts 
of the country. 

These techniques can be applied in every lo 
cality. They can best be applied, however, where 
law-enforcement action is supported by adequate 
laws and ordinances, the active cooperation of 
judges and prosecutors, local public health and 
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welfare departments, and awakened, enlightened 
public opinion. 

Prostitutes cannot be arrested, and thus pre- 
yented from spreading disease, unless there are 
adequate laws and ordinances that can be in- 
voked against their activities. Such arrests, even 
when made, are more or less ineffectual if court 
judges and prosecuting attorneys do not stand 
ready to back them up with suitable fines and 
sentences. In some communities political pres- 
sure from organized vice rings has been allowed 
to nullify the work of law enforcement. In others 
the program has been seriously hampered by lack 
of quarantine and medical treatment facilities. 
These factors must be combatted before repres- 
sion of prostitution can be totally effective. 

In a number of localities where present laws 
do not permit efficient repressive action, officials 
are tightening up the restrictive clauses in exist- 
ing legislation. New ordinances also are being 
passed which will better control local situations. 
The American Bar Association and the Council of 
State Governments is cooperating with the Social 
Protection Section in working out various legal 
phases of the problem. 

Organized vice racketeers have had their ac- 
tivities definitely curtailed by the closing of 
houses of prostitution. This first and most im- 
portant phase of the Federal program is taking 
the profit out of prostitution. 


Need for Quarantine Facilities and 
Program for Redirection 


Lack of detention facilities in many sections 
of the country has caused a serious situation to 
arise. Often the only place provided for detention 
of the large number of arrested prostitutes is the 
already overcrowded city jail. Girls in the young- 
er age groups, and women who are inexperienced 
first offenders, have had to be grouped with hard- 
ened prostitutes and criminals. Necessary quar- 
antine regulations for those needing treatment 
for venereal disease often cannot be enforced be- 
cause of these inadequate facilities. 

In a number of critical areas, Federal funds 
have been made avaliable under the Lanham Act 
for operation of detention hospitals to relieve the 
situation. Constructive consideration must be 
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given to this problem, however, and given 
promptly. If it is not, hundreds of diseased women 
and girls will have to be released to spread vener- 
eal infection in communities and centers of mili- 
tary activity. 

Increasing attention is being given to 
measures for protection of girls and women from 
prostitution and related hazards, and for re- 
direction of those who have become involved in 
prostitution. In this phase of the program, prop- 
erly effective action must stem from a knowledge 
and consideration of the individual problems 
these girls and women present. Sympathetic 
supervision during periods of quarantine or pro- 
bation, leading to social readjustment and con- 
structive living, must be a primary consider- 
ation in any program for prevention and redi- 
rection. This phase of repression is discussed 
more fully by Raymond F. Clapp, Associate Di- 
rector, Social Protection Section, elsewhere in 
this issue. 

Public opinion is a force that should be utilized 
effectively in every phase of the repression pro- 
gram. But in order to accomplish this, the citizens 
of the Nation—quoted in a recent Gallup Poll as 
being 55 per cent in favor of venereal disease 
control in the Army by segregation and medical 
examination of prostitutes—need to know that 
such a program does not work. More than that, 
they need to know why. If the public has actual 
understanding of the facts behind the Federal 
Social Protection program, civic clubs and organ- 
izations will be enlisted for service. The way will 
be smoothed for obtaining necessary facilities. 
Active community support will be given to the 
work of law-enforcement officials and to the legal 
action of the courts. 

This summary of the program of the Federal 
Government in attacking the prostitution prob- 
lem indicates that considerable progress has been 
made. A great deal, however, remains to be done. 
Statutes need to be strengthened, law-enforce- 
ment methods must be modernized, and adequate 
programs for prevention and redirection must be 
established. Only by attacking on all fronts can 
this demoralizing and devitalizing menace be 
controlled. 


Prostitution must be recognized as a Fifth Columnist in our midst, to be 
dealt with accordingly. 


—CHARLES R. REYNOLDS, M. D., Major General, U.S. Army ( Retired) 
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The Role of the Police Woman’s Bureau 
in Combating Prostitution 


CAPTAIN RHODA J. MILLIKEN 
Director, Woman’s Bureau, Metropolitan Police Department, Washington, D.C. 


ERHAPS the greatest value of women police 
in the fight against prostitution is that they 
tend to emphasize the fact that the fight is against 
prostitution as an accepted part of community life 
and not against prostitutes alone. Too often both 
local law-enforcement and health controls degen- 
erate into a persecution of individual women, for- 
getful of the great network of which their activities 
are a part. At no time is this more true than during 
a war. 

The campaign to stamp out venereal disease in 
order to prevent loss of manpower in the armed 
forces or on the industrial front is in many instances 
interpreted as authorization to ride ruthlessly over 
human rights and needs, leaving in the wake a 
scrap heap as costly as it is disfiguring to the 
community. Both officials and citizens, who in peace 
time have ignored the whole problem or have glibly 
asserted that prostitution is a “‘necessary evil’’— 
if indeed it be an evil—in time of war become 
most zealous in their efforts to suppress the “great- 
est factor in the spread of venereal disease” and to 
“protect our boys from this ghastly menace.” It 
is, of course, poor reasoning on the part of the 
person who at one time has no concern about the 
risk of boys becoming infected from their street 
contacts and while infected marry and bring dis- 
eased children into the world, but who, when his 
safety from an enemy depends upon the ability of 
these same boys to fight and die, becomes tremend- 
ously alarmed and believes by striking out violently 
he can, in a short period of time, overcome the 
neglect of generations. That such thinking results 
in an inability to grasp the situation as a whole, 
is as obvious as is the lack of understanding of the 
relative importance of various factors in the prob- 
lem and the relationship of various types of law 
enforcement to these factors. 

Unfortunately, in many areas where there is 
great pressure to stamp out venereal disease by 
suppression of prostitution there are the poorest 
facilities and personnel to do the job. Trained police, 
men or women, frequently are lacking as are the 
facilities for noninstitutional treatment of the girls 
and women involved. Detention facilities available 
for precourt care too often have been of the type 


which causes officials to hesitate to use them for 
human beings, while institutional services available 
for individuals needing long institutional treatment 
seldom have been geared to either the medical or 
social services necessary for the rehabilitation of 
these people. 


Organization of Police Woman’s Bureau 


In such situations it is of utmost importance 
that the service of policewomen be set up with a 
clear conception of their functions in this field. 
Careful selection of personnel is perhaps more im- 
portant in this service than in many other fields 
of service because it calls for knowledge, experience, 
and practice in two fields—that of law enforcement 
and social work—which in the past have been 
widely separated. It is also important where a 
unit of more than two or three women is being 
established, that it operate under the direction of 
a trained person who in matters of administration 
and policy will be directly responsible to the chief 
of the department rather than to any subordinates. 

In cities of less than two million population 
the operation of such a unit from one office is 
highly satisfactory but in larger cities it may 
become necessary to district the staff. In that event 
the experience of the London police is undoubtedly 
the best. In London the various units are a part of 
the various police districts but are under the super- 
vision of a woman officer who is directly respon- 
sible to the chief officer of the women’s service. In 
this way uniformity in function, policy, and op- 
eration is maintained and at the same time service 
can be rendered more satisfactorily in meeting the 
problems peculiar to the various areas of the 
community. 


Functions of a Police Woman’s Bureau 
in Relation to Prostitution 


It is generally agreed that policewomen’s serv- 
ice has three points of attack on the problem of 
prostitution which can be most effective in the 
prevention of prostitution recruitment, in protec- 
tion against exploitation of those involved in the 
system, and in the suppression of commercialized 
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rice. The three services in question are (1) patrol 
gi selected areas and supervision of commercial 
rereation; (2) special investigation of complaints 
against neighborhood conditions as well as com- 
plaints against individuals; and (3) clearance serv- 
ce (interview and investigation from both social 
and legal angles, medical examinations, and re- 
feral services) for all girls and women coming to 
the attention of, or detained by, police or other 
kw-enforceement agencies in a community. 

There is no question about the importance of 
preventing the channeling of girls into prostitution 
or that prevention involves many types of services. 
Some of these services the woman police can furnish 
in her patrol work, some in her investigation 
activities, and some in her clearance service. 

Although the patrol service is probably the 
most difficult, it can be the most effective when 
properly carried out. Through an adequately or- 
ganized patrol service, neighborhood parks remain 
places of wholesome recreation and relaxation in- 
stead of becoming centers for ‘‘pick-ups” or places 
of activity of older degenerates who initiate the 
very young boys and girls in various sorts of ab- 
normal sex practices. Dance halls and night clubs 
can be wholesome sources of leisure-time activities 
instead of a meeting place for the underworld, the 
ustable, and the under- or over-protected youth 
of the area. Neighborhood taverns can constitute 
comfortable neighborhood institutions for adults 
rather than the places where youngsters start their 
careers as alcoholics or drift into the field of casual 
if not commercial prostitution. 

In places of amusement it is the job of the 
policewoman not only to prevent undesirable con- 
tacts but also to prevent exploitation, by the man- 
agement, of the girls and women employed there, 
and toleration of their employment as part-time 
prostitutes to increase the sales of liquor and 
patronage of the place. 

In those communities where there is little or 
no legal regulation of the hours or types of labor 
for women and minors there is particular danger 
in the employment of young, untrained, inexperi- 
enced girls who fall readily into all sorts of immoral 
practices. Where there are adequate protective la- 
bor laws, there is need for the closest cooperation 
between the women police and the labor inspection 
authorities to prevent this disastrous type of ex- 
Ploitation which feeds so many young girls into 
commercialized prostitution. 

__It also should be borne in mind that it is the 
job of the policewoman who meets young people in 
all these situations, to provide information and guid- 


ance for them in order that they may be redirected 
into more wholesome fields of recreation and also 
employment which will give them opportunity to 
learn, ‘develop, and earn an adequate living. In a 
well-organized community the policewoman can 
use the services of appropriate agencies for this 
work, but where they are lacking she must under- 
take the job herself. 

In the investigation of neighborhood conditions 
or complaints against individuals, it is possible to 
bring about legal prosecutions of persons respons- 
ible and wipe out a condition which has been 
leading girls directly into prostitution. For example, 
a school may complain that a number of its girls, 
who have never given trouble before, are playing 
truant and seem to be frequenting a certain neigh- 
borhood. Carfeul investigation may disclose that 
they all go to a certain house presumably to play 
the “‘juke box” and dance, but in reality are being 
led into sexual promiscuity, first, with boys of their 
own age group, and then into prostitution with 
older men to whom the proprietor of the place 
caters. To close such a place accomplishes both the 
protection of the boys and girls involved in its 
operation and the blotting out of a .continuous 
source of recruits for the commercial field. 

The third type of service which has a very 
direct bearing on this problem, and which is of 
such importance that it should never be eliminated, 
is that of clearance for all girls and women detained 
by the police or other law-enforcement agencies in 
the community. From many a girl brought in on 
some minor charge or as a “suspicious” person, 
policewomen have secured information by which 
commercial operations in houses, hotels, or organ- 
ized street soliciting, have been discovered and 
successfully prosecuted. Opportunity is also given 
for a selective process whereby the youngster and 
the more hopeful cases can be weeded out of the 
total group and afforded the special services of 
various agencies in the community without further 
legal action. Where careful investigation reveals, 
as it does with increasing frequency in wartime, 
that many of the girls are minors, this procedure 
makes it possible to halt the legal machinery at the 
earliest point of contact and secure for them those 
services which exist for juveniles in many commun- 
ities though usually lacking for adults. 


Facilities for Detention Prior to Hearing 


To carry out this procedure it is necessary 
that there be provided preferably a central place 
of precourt detention, entirely separate from any 
jail or other institution, to which persons have 
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been committed pending final hearing or after sen- 
tence. Such centralization of intake is more effi- 


cient from both the social and the economic stand- 
point in that it enables the policewoman to handle 
a larger volume of persons more effectively and 
requires less per capita expense to provide de- 
cent physical facilities, satisfactory custodial 
staff, medical inspection and service shortly 
after arrest, and some occupational service even 
though the time of detention may be short. In 
this way the danger of contamination of the in- 
experienced—young or old—is lessened and 
those persons who are for the first time involved 
in the legal machinery will not feel that they 
have been herded into jail and degraded beyond 
hope by the law-enforcement officials of a com- 
munity anxious to protect itself against its own 
mistakes and failures. 

Where this weeding-out process has been going 
on it has been fairly clear that in the larger metro- 
politan areas there has been little increase, as far 
as the armed forces are concerned, in the activities 
of the regular commercial prostitute of the higher- 
priced bracket; to her the average soldier is a poor 
risk, is likely to be intoxicated or difficult to manage, 
and, except on pay days, may be very short of funds. 
Practically speaking, she does not consider it worth 
while bothering with him. On the other hand, the 
older casual prostitutes—the very low grade girls 
and the inexperienced youngsters—flock to the 
military areas and lend themselves readily to the 
operations of the cheapest and most obnoxious 
type of disorderly house and small hotel. Many of 
these girls and women are alcoholic, a few are drug 
addicts, and a large percentage are infected with 
venereal disease. 

The report of the clinic for the House of De- 
tention at Washington, D.C., discloses for the last 
6 months of 1942 that 38.2 per cent of those arrested 
and charged with prostitution were infected, a per- 
centage which approximates the average for the 
country for a bi-racial group of prostitutes. Of the 


1. League of Nations Report of the Committee on Social Studies on 
the Rehabilitation of Prostitutes, Part II, “Venereal Diseases and 
Social Service,” 1938. 

Frankwood E. Williams, M. D., Soviet Russia Fights Neuroses, 
George Routledge & Son, Ltd., 1934, pp. 26-28. 

A. W. Field, “Prostitution in the Soviet Union,” The Nation, 
March 25, 1936, pp. 373-374. 

2. Halina Simienska, ‘‘Rehabilitation of Prostitutes,” Report of the 
Third International Conference of Social Work, 1936, p. 507. 
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infected group, 61.5 per cent were infectious, A 
similar percentage of these women had been ro 
ported by the military authorities as sources of 
infection. 


Conclusions 


Our experience in this country with respect to 
the rehabilitation of the prostitute has been trag. 
ically meager and unsatisfactory. The tendency on 
the part of community agencies with trained per. 
sonnel has been to ignore the group as “socially 
inoperable”; those with untrained personnel on the 
other hand tend to do a job often very expensive 
both in the process and the lack of results, and 
dangerous in its maudlin sentimentality. 

We have practically no experiments such as the 
Russians’ have or the Poles” had before the present 
war in which rebuilding of body, mind, and soul 
is undertaken with the result that an amazing 
number of those who have received the service 
and participated in the retraining, return into the 
community able to make their way in a normal 
fashion and become assets instead of burdens to 
their people. That two services so fundamentally 
similar as that of the Russians and the Poles 
should have been so successful in two such ex- 
tremely different societies would indicate the sound- 
ness and the economy of such an approach and 
the advisability of attempting it in this country— 
that is, if we are really interested in doing some 
thing about the problems which our way of thinking 
and behaving has created. 

What to do about the whole problem of pros- 
titution involves intensive study and planning and 
an analysis of the accumulated experience of all 
areas of life such as the home, education, recreation, 
mental and physical health, employment, courts 
and law, church, and community organization. For 
the time being, however, every effort should be 
bent toward bringing about a clear realization in 
every community that all who are involved in 
prostitution—hbe they prostitutes, pimps, panderers, 
procurers, madams, or patrons—are or rapidly are 
becoming diseased in mind and body, a burden to 
themselves, their families, their communities, and 
a stumbling block not only to the war effort, but 
to future generations for whom we fight this war. 


kat American police are on their way to a full working partnership with 
the medical, public health, and welfare professions now working for venereal 
disease control—PAUL V. McNutt, Federal Security Administrator. 
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Social Treatment of Prostitutes 
and Promiscuous Women 


; By RAYMOND F. CLAPP 
Associate Director of Social Protection, Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services 


IRECTOR Paul V. McNutt, of the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, 
2years ago established the Social Protection Sec- 
tin, and instructed it to promote the Federal 
Government’s program of repressing prostitution 
in order to control the spread of the venereal 
diseases. The Social Protection Section has found 
that in order to accomplish its major objective, 
itis necessary to develop measures for the pro- 
tection of girls who might otherwise become in- 
vwlved in prostitution activities, and also for the 
redirection of girls and women who have become 
s0 involved. 

The program of protection and redirection is 
now largely in the formative stage, and is subject 
to revision and development in the light of ex- 
perience and constructive criticism from other 
agencies operating in the field. Nevertheless, it is 
possible at this time to formulate the principal 
approaches to solving the problem. 

A complete program of prevention necessar- 
ily includes medical examination for all persons 
believed to have been promiscuous; education of 
parents and youth in the dangers of disease and 
the importance of health; the reduction of un- 
employment and the raising of substandard 
wages ; the provision of adequate, wholesome rec- 
reation; the development of high ideals of con- 
duct; and the building of character which will 
maintain these ideals. The present report, how- 
ever, must be concerned chiefly with the phases 
of the protection program which come directly 
under the aegis of the Social Protection Section. 

The first step in protection and redirection is 
an effective program of repression. This breaks 
up the vice rings, and drives out of business the 
pimps, procurers, madams, and other operators 
Whose recruiting activities have drawn many 
girls into prostitution. By reducing the earnings 
from prostitution, law-enforcement officials are 
temoving one incentive for the girls. When 
financial advantages disappear, girls tend to leave 
such activities, particularly at a time when wages 
are high and job opportunities are numerous in 
legitimate employment. 
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Importance of Useful Employment 


Successful rehabilitation of the prostitute de- 
pends to a considerable extent upon her place- 
ment in a useful job which she is able to perform 
and which is satisfactory to her. Now that the 
shortage of manpower has made it necessary to 
recruit millions of women and other workers who 
have never before been employed in industry, 
every person added to the labor supply helps the 
Nation to meet its war production goals. 

Several measures may be suggested to pro- 
mote the shift from prostitution to legitimate 
employment: 

1. Employers should not refuse to hire a 
woman merely because she has a record of pros- 
titution or venereal infection. The woman who is 
refused opportunity to earn her living in legiti- 
mate fashion may feel that she is forced to re- 
turn to prostitution. While it is not expected that 
every former prostitute will be ready for a job in 
industry or commerce, many such women will 
make good workers if properly placed. 

2. Employment services should do their best 
to find suitable jobs for women, even though they 
may have a record of prostitution or sexual prom- 
iscuity. In this manner, the women will be gain- 
fully employed, and at the same time the threat of 
venereal disease to the working force of the 
country is reduced. 

3. Industries and agencies operating job- 
training projects should cooperate in the redi- 
rection of former prostitutes by accepting them 
for training or by helping to set up special pro- 
jects for their training. Again it must be empha- 
sized that it is necessary to select for such training 
the women most likely to benefit from it. 


Legislative Measures for Protection 


Among the measures for the protection of 
girls who might otherwise engage in prostitution, 
or in promiscuous activities, should be included a 
series of legislative steps. Whether through State 
laws or local ordinances, regulations should be 
provided to guard against employment of girls 
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to sell drinks on commission (drink hustling), 


and the employment of young girls as “hostesses” - 


or taxi-dancers, or in any capacity which would 
encourage promiscuity. 

Direct law-enforcement measures, recom- 
mended in the recent report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Enforcement of the National Advisory 
Police Committee on Social Protection, include 
the policing of streets and parks and the regula- 
tion of public places of amusement, such as dance 
halls, carnivals, and theaters. 


Need for Adequate Housing, Recreation, 
and Income 


Social protection of young women must event- 
ually include three other steps: (1) proper hous- 
ing facilities; (2) adequate opportunity for 
wholesome recreation; and (3) sufficient income 
to meet the cost of living. If girls are earning 
enough money, and if they have decent places to 
live and to find entertainment, the number who 
will find their way into prostitution activities will 
be decreased considerably. 

Under present wartime conditions, many 
teen-age girls have been found to be engaged in 
sexual promiscuity, often without pay. A large 
number of such young girls are coming to the 
attention of local law-enforcement officials, 
through reports from commanding officers of 
Army and Navy posts, and through direct obser- 
vation in the local communities. 

The young girl who has not yet commercial- 
ized her sex relations needs treatment quite 
different from that which is given the professional 
prostitute. Since the younger girl’s habits may be 
less deep-seated, she will in many cases be more 
likely to accept help from a community agency, 
and she thus presents more possibilities for re- 
direction than does the hardened commercial 
prostitute. 


Social Treatment Based on Individual Needs 


The social treatment program proposed by the 
Social Protection Section is based upon the belief 
that girls and women involved in prostitution and 
related activities are simply human beings who 
require help in finding a new direction of con- 
structive conduct. Their needs are many and 
varied, as are their resources and capacities. 
Social treatment, consequently, must be based 
upon the needs of the individual case. 

The first step in social treatment is to select 
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from the stream of girls coming to the attentioy 
of law-enforcement agencies those who need socia| 
treatment and can benefit from it. This selection 
should be made as soon as possible after the first 
official contact with the girl. It should be made by 
a person equipped by temperament, education, 
and training. The objectives include: gaining an 
understanding of the girl’s physical and mental 
capacities, her personality, and her economic 
needs; reviewing the resources available in the 
community to aid her; and assisting the girl who 
needs help, and who is willing to accept it, to 
make a satisfactory adjustment. 

The second step is to enlist the aid of other 
agencies and individuals in the community. The 
help needed from other agencies may include: 

1. Medical Treatment.—Examination and 
prompt and adequate medical treatment for 
women found to be infected, are important for 
protection of the public health. They are equally 
important in any effort to redirect the women. 
Adequate medical measures require close cooper- 
ation between police and health authorities. The 
police must hold or have available persons appre- 
hended on “morals” or related charges long enough 
and in a suitable place to permit medical exami- 
nation. The medical authorities, on the other 
hand, must provide necessary personnel and fa- 
cilities not only to perform the examination but 
but also to complete the treatment of those found 
infected. 

Facilities for treatment will include clinics 
for those who can be relied upon to return pe 
riodically, and dentention facilities for those who 
require coercion. 

2. Employment.—Job training and _place- 
ment, as described above, constitute an integral 
part of the redirection program. 

3. Material Aid.—As part of such a plat, 
transportation, clothes, lodging, or cash are often 
required to provide for the girl’s needs while a 
long-time plan is being worked out. 

4. Study of Personality.—Intensive psycho 
logical or psychiatric study of the girl’s mental 
capacity and personality is included. 

5. Study of Social and Economic Sitwation— 
Extended study of the girl’s social and economit 
situation is a guide to the causes of her present 
problems and contributes to a future plan. This 
will include review of her home conditions, e- 
ucation, training, experience, associates, and liv- 
ing arrangements. 

6. Institutional Care and Treatment.—Inst'- 
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tutional care will provide for those who need an 
extended period of control before return to the 
community, including training for such purposes 
as developing work habits, improving personal 
habits, securing special vocational training, and 
developing participation in wholesome social and 
recreational activities. 

1. Postrelease Guidance.—Guidance after re- 
jease will help the women and girls to meet their 
continuing problems when they require the type 
of control which results from reporting regularly 
toa probation officer or other official. 


Community Action in the Redirection Program 


In planning a social treatment program, each 
community will adopt a plan of action which de- 
pends upon the needs of the community and its 
resources or agencies, facilities, personnel, and 
finances. The plan for any individual woman will 
depend upon her own needs and resources in rel- 
ation to the community services which are avail- 
able, 

The plan requires a mutual understanding and 
acceptance of their respective responsibilities by 
the cooperating agencies. Leadership in any com- 
munity may be established under any one of a 
number of such agencies. Perhaps it might be the 
police department which first contacts the girls 
involved, or the court which hears their cases. 
Leadership might be established under the de- 
partment of public welfare, to which is intrusted 
the basic responsibility for helping those in need. 
The health department, which undertakes to pre- 
vent the spread of infectious disease, presents 
another leadership possibility. 

The field representative of the Social Protec- 
tion Section may stimulate local action. The suc- 
cess of any such plan, however, will depend upon 
the leadership, participation, and support of local 
officials and local agencies. 

Law-enforcement agencies which can effect- 
ively participate in social treatment include the 
following: 

1. The Police.—The police department should 
have one or more officers prepared by education, 
training, and experience for the prevention of 
crime and delinquency, including prostitution and 
Promiscuous sex relations. 

Work of the police department on control of 
local conditions will include the patrol of streets, 
parks, amusement places, and other danger spots. 
This patrol will observe loiterers and suspicious 
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persons. Evidence will be sought of pickups, solici- 
tation, and clandestine sex activity. 

Young offenders apprehended by officers 
should be interviewed by a person who is especial- 
ly equipped to understand their particular needs 
and problems. He should also be familiar with 
community agencies and services which may be 
available, and capable of securing the active co- 
operation of such agencies and services in help- 
ing the early offenders to avoid future trouble. 
Such service will permit redirection of many 
youth who have not yet actually been arrested, but 
who are known to the patrol officer to be pointed 
toward delinquency or possible crime. It is pref- 
erable that the police official who attempts to 
help girl and women offenders be a woman. 
Where there is no policewoman trained in social 
case work, other arrangements may be made for 
the preliminary “sifting” interview through as- 
signment of a competent person from a probation 
office or from the local public welfare department. 
Travelers’ Aid officers may help with nonresident 
girls. 

2. The Detention Institution.—Facilities for 
women awaiting court action should provide for 
segregation of first offenders and younger girls 
from experienced older women. During detention, 
provision should be made for early medical ex- 
amination and needed treatment. 

3. The Court.—The court serves protection 
and redirection objectives by informed and dis- 
criminating selection of those girls and women 
who will benefit by probation or who merit dis- 
charge. Habitual offenders and “third parties” 
can be discouraged through imposition of maxi- 
mum penalties. 

4. The Correctional Institution.—The period 
of domiciliary care can be used to provide vo- 
cational and habit training, education, and med- 
ical and psychiatric treatment when necessary or 
advisable. 

5. The Probation Officer.—Social treatment 
activities of the probation officer include: (a) 
making social studies of girls referred to the court 
to which the officer is attached; (b) supervising 
girls on probation to see that court orders are 
carried out; (c) assisting girls, through referral 
to other agencies, to obtain job training or actual 
employment; and (d) helping girls to secure 
financial or material aid. 

Particularly in juvenile courts, probation of- 
ficers are able to adjust many cases unofficially or 
refer them to other public or private agencies, 
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without formal court action. The successful pro- 
bation officer gains the confidence of the girl, and 
helps her to overcome emotional difficulties, to 
develop wholesome social relationships, and to 
find a normal occupation and environment which 
will lead to satisfactory living conditions. 
Medical agencies play an important role in the 
social treatment program. By making medical 
examination and treatment readily available, the 
public venereal disease clinic offers one of the first 
essentials of rehabilitation—the cure of disease. 
It also makes possible the identification of many 
venereally infected girls who also are in need of 
social treatment, but who have not come to the 


attention of the police or the welfare agencies. 


Within the clinic, medical social workers can 
assist in the redirection of prostitutes and pro- 
miscuous girls by a process of sifting out those 
who need, and will benefit by, social treatment. 
Such girls can then be brought to the attention of 
assisting community agencies. The medical social 
worker will also impress upon the girls the doc- 
tor’s interpretation of their medical condition, 
and will help them to accept the limitations im- 
posed by their illness. Where venereal disease 
clinics do not have social workers serving on the 
staff, such services will usually be assigned to the 
public health nurses. 

In the detention or quarantine hospital, girls 
will be held for a sufficient time to permit cure of 
their disease. Instruction should also be given on 
the dangers of venereal infection, together with 
warning that it will recur if promiscuity is con- 
tinued. 

The social worker in the quarantine hospital 
can inform law-enforcement, medical, and other 
referring agencies, of the program of the hospital, 
securing their agreement to limit referrals to 
those girls who need the facility and are likely to 
benefit from it. She can assist the girls to plan 
constructively for the time when they will be dis- 
charged, offering help or advice on job training, 
transportation, suitable employment, living 
quarters, food and clothing, and follow-up med- 
ical care. In hospitals which provide the services 
of a psychiatrist, there should be at least one social 
worker who has had training in psychiatric social 
work. 

The local health officer should be aware of all 
conditions affecting the spread of venereal 
disease, including the prevalence of prostitution 
and sexual promiscuity. He should organize those 
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medical activities that are necessary to find, treat, 
and cure venereally infected persons. In order to 
promote medical and social measures for prevent. 
ing the spread of venereal disease, he should eo. 
operate actively with representative groups 
which undertake the study of this problem in the 
community or which plan for its social treatment, 

Among public assistance and service agencies 
which render valuable aid to programs of preven- 
tion and redirection are the public welfare de. 
partments. These should accept girls and young 
women referred by police and others who make 
preliminary “sifting” interviews, on a selected 
case by case basis. Such referrals will include those 
entitled to aid to dependent children, others who 
need financial assistance or shelter, and those 
for whom needed case work service has not been 
provided by a specialized agency. The preliminary 
interviews themselves should be undertaken by 
the welfare departments in communities where 
qualified policewomen are not available for giv- 
ing this service, unless it is found preferable to 
have another agency undertake this work. Public 
welfare departments should lead other agencies 
in planning preventive and redirective service 
for girls who need such services and are likely to 
benefit therefrom. 

A number of private case work agencies are 
also available for rendering direct and specialized 
aid in the protection and redirection program. 
The Travelers’ Aid Service is particularly help- 
ful in interviewing out-of-town girls at the place 
of detention. Arrangements often can be made 
for transportation to their home towns or to com- 
munities where there is opportunity for employ- 
ment. Private family and child welfare agencies 
are used to supplement services of public agencies. 
In some communities where there is no local wel- 
fare service available, the Red Cross has estab- 
lished a civilian home-service program. 

Vocational guidance and training leading to 
economically constructive employment is one of 
the primary aims of the social treatment program. 
The National Youth Administration operates 
both out-of-school and resident-training projects. 
Living accomodations are provided under supe!- 
vision in the resident projects during the training 
period. Such projects are admirably suited for 
selected girls, and are planned to lead directly to 
job vacancies. Through the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal funds are helping to finance local 
school system in training workers for war in- 
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dustry. Many of these industries today are pro- 
yiding “in plant” training for employees. One 
problem is eliminated here in that wages are paid 
during training. These and other similar agencies 
may be utilized in the redirection of prostitutes 
and sexually promiscuous girls. 

Representatives of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, in areas of labor shortage, can be help- 
ful in dealing with employers who may be reluc- 
tant to accept women with records of prostitution. 
The commission also will have field representa- 
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tives who are specialists in training. Their advice 
will be useful in getting acceptance of girls into 
training programs leading to actual job place- 
ment, 

All public job placement services are being 
centralized under the War Manpower Placement 
Service. The Agency can refer individual girls 
both to industrial training projects and to actual 
jobs. The Placement Service therefore, should be 
included in any local planning for redirective 
social treatment. 


Study and Treatment of Persons 
Charged with Prostitution 


By MIRIAM VAN WATERS, Ph.D. 
Superintendent, Massachusetts Reformatory for Women 


HE PROBLEM presented for discussion does 

not seek to explain prostitution. We are con- 
cerned here only with interpersonal relationships, 
that is to say how persons whose duty it is to ad- 
minister laws in courts and institutions deal with 
persons charged with prostitution. Prostitution is 
an abstract term for a large group of social factors 
and attitudes of exceedingly complex nature. In 
this paper we shall not deal with the theoretical 
aspects of our problem. Practically, we are limited 
to the framework of the law, the means of identi- 
fication, the length of sentence, the degree and 
extent of supervision after release. Were a doctor 
so limited in treatment of persons diagnosed as 
tubercular there would be no progress in public 
health. 


General Survey of the Problem 


The war has shown up many sore spots in our 
community life and prostitution is one of them. 
Lessons of the last war were not heeded. Conferences 
in Washington of the United States Interdepart- 
mental Social Hygiene Board’ repeatedly urged 
uniform legislation, to be followed by an integrated 
State program of study and treatment, of persons 
charged with prostitution. The Federal Government 
passed the Mann Act prohibiting interstate and 
international traffic in women. The Bennett Act 
penalizes importation of aliens for prostitution. The 
May Act prohibits prostitution within certain dis- 
tances of military and naval establishments. These 
ee 

1. Created by Congress in 1918, 


three laws appear adequate to define the position 
of the Federal Government on prostitution. Further 
measures of control are the responsibility of the 
States and communities. During 1942, more than 
350 “red-light” districts have been closed by means 
of the existing laws. In 22 States, good laws against 
prostitution are available to officials eager to carry 
out the Government’s policy. However, there is 
little uniformity. Law-enforcement officers are find- 
ing it increasingly difficult to apply laws designed 
to repress prostitution. 

On the one hand, we have organized com- 
mercial activities which derive their sole support 
from prostitution, and on the other, legitimate 
business enterprises, which finance these activities 
with or without the knowledge of their directors. 
Those who work with delinquents caught are aware 
of the vast numbers uncaught, and the unending 
ramifications of the business through banks, taxi- 
cab companies, hotels, amusement syndicates, and 
liquor interests. The high financial support of the 
prostitutes and their aids constantly remains a 
problem. We cannot determine how far the police 
are incapable of catching those who make profit 
from prostitution, or how far they are afraid. 
Certainly it takes courage for an honest police 
officer to bring charges against anyone concerned 
in prostitution—except the woman herself. 

It is to the woman herself, then, that courts 
and institutions address their study. Reading the 
records of young prostitutes, those who have re- 
cently crossed the line which separates the casual 
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meeting up with “adventure” from the determined 
search for a customer, we see how easy it has been 
made for them. It is not a question of resisting 
temptation, but of being smart and experienced 
enough to avoid being drawn into a waiting, ready, 
skilled exploitation. For the beginner, a protective 
social agency treatment is usually sufficient. Wise 
social work would prevent the need of arrest and 
court action, by removing the girl or young woman 
from the hands of the exploiters. Sometimes it is 
ignorance on the part of girls from out of town, 
who do not know what are the housing and recre- 
ational facilities of a community. Sometimes it is 
sudden loss of employment or a railway ticket, 
illness, bad news from home, quarrel with a boy 
friend, and the girl, in a period of emotional con- 
fusion finds she has crossed the line; i. e., she has 
been paid by somebody to lure or seduce some- 
body else. It is no exaggeration to say that 50 per 
cent of the arrests for sex offenses seen recently 
at the Reformatory for Women, Framingham, 
Mass., were of noncommercial origin. The facilities 
of the courts and institutions would be better 
employed in dealing with the more experienced, 
habitual offender. 


Prostitution a Community Problem 


The unrestrained use of authority in dealing 
with sex offenses is likely to add vigor to the evil 
it tried to prevent. It is wise, if possible, to handle 
the matter by volunteer social treatment so that 
a professional career of delinquency will be avoided. 
The first arrest is a crisis, and produces shock; 
later on, an arrest is all in the day’s work. Phillip 
Broughton points out in his recent booklet Pros- 
titution and the War: “The first decisions of law- 
enforcement officers are probably the most import- 
ant single factor in many of these cases.” 

After arrest has been made judges are faced 
with the problem of what type of sentence will 
contribute most to the suppression of prostitution. 
The sentence has a vital part; it should be deter- 
mined only after study. The judge is hard pressed 
here by two evils: if he waits for the study to be 
made by the probation officer, physician and psy- 
chiatrist, the girl, often young, may have to stay 
idle in an ill-equipped jail without the most ele- 
mentary medical care, and with no separation from 
older criminals; if he sentences promptly without 
the study he may make a serious mistake. Here 


2. The recent establishment of eight quarantine camps in six States 
(Florida, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Louisiana, Missouri, Arizona) and in 
the Canal Zone and Virgin Islands—in some cases converting CCC 
camps—is an emergency dealing, justified, if at all, only by direst neces- 
sity. We submit, it is better to return these women to the communities 
than to treat them in hospital camps. 
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the community ought to come to the rescue: First, 
induce the authorities to run the jail to suit the 
times. Why should our country, which has known 
neither famine nor bombs, put up with jails, which 
turn out human beings ill, verminous, and or. 
rupted? Second, establish homes, foster individual 
homes, religious and civic centers, to give care to 
young girls awaiting court proceedings. Third, 
speed up the interest of the community, and make 
available local doctors and social workers who can 
supplement the work of the court. Probation, if 
the all-important element of personnel is at hand, 
is the best solution for the majority.” 

It is only an enlightened probation that can 
fulfill the requirements of a programme so 
geared into community life that results will be 
effective. When the institution is decided upon, let 
it be only because (a) probation has been tried 
and failed; (b) there is no adequate probation 
force; (c) the person has been diagnosed by pro- 
fessionally trained workers as unsuited to probation 
treatment. 

In order to make the institution programme 
concrete, let us submit two case studies, chosen 
with identifying data camouflaged. Both women 
have family members in the armed forces. This 
is set forth to remind us that in prostitutes we 
are not dealing with enemies of society, nor strange 
beings like beasts of prey; we are dealing with a 
cross section of American citizens, some of whose 
relations are war workers or soldiers. The first 
factor which strikes us is neglect, the neglected 
childhood and youth of these offenders. 


The Case of Pauline L., Age 21.—With no pre 
vious court history, Pauline was arrested for spend- 
ing her time in the vicinity of the barracks for the 
guards of the Fore River plant. She had been 
warned by the police. She admitted intimacy with 
the men, and had remained a night in the tents. 

At the age of 16, Pauline left school and began 
keeping late hours in the local dance hall, associ- 
ating with one young man of poor reputation who 
urged her to have sex relations with young men. 
She was hospitalized for gonorrhea, and when it 
was found that she was pregnant remained 1 year 
in the State Infirmary. Her adjustment was diffi- 
cult because she was impatient, wept, wrote pathetic 
letters to her family, and begged for release. On 
release to her mother she slumped, began late hours, 
was unable to keep steady employment. Her illegit- 
imate child was cared for by her mother, with sup- 
port from the Welfare. This child, now 3, is unable 
to talk and is deaf. 
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Pauline’s father, operator of an ice truck, died 
from a cardiac condition. It was evident he was 
the stabilizing influence in the home. The mother 
had to go on relief. She is well meaning, but futile. 
Two brothers are in the Army; two sisters are 
married. The two younger children are in school. 
Pauline scored an intelligence quotient of 84 on the 
Healy Pictorial Completion (II) test, and on the 
Porteus Maze scored 118. She displayed excellent 
planning ability, and her ability to assemble ob- 
jects to manipulate was outstanding. She seemed 
to give an impression of a goodly amount of vital- 
ity, interest and liking for people. She responded 
quickly, often without thinking. She had completed 
the second year of high school. Her work history 
included employment as a domestic, waitress, and 
some practical nursing. Upon admission to the 
Reformatory she was very unhappy, told fanciful 
tales to gain recognition from the group. She was 
in good health. The social treatment involved (1) 
work on textile war orders, proceeding from simple 
stitching to complex operations; (2) four hours of 
study daily in classes elected: music, gymnastics, 
literature of Democracy, wood carving, and current 
events; (3) case-work conferences with her adviser 
in which plans were formulated for release and 
guidance techniques were used; (4) residence in 
a cottage for girls under 28, with such advantages 
as self government, home management and personal 
tasks after a day of factory work, a walk three 
times daily in all weather to and from work, a 
sense of home life and recreation; (5) attendance 
at religious services, and a weekly course in Bible 
study with a trained young minister in charge, 
who instructs systematically in ethics; and (6) 
cultivation of leisure-time interests such as library, 
discussion groups, Red Cross knitting, and first 
aid drills and classes. 

Pauline has gained in steady work habits, cheer- 
fulness, neatness, and punctuality. Having served 
ll months of her 2-year sentence, she has been 
recommended for parole. 

Let us analyze the persistent problems set forth 
ina case which is not made complex by the presence 
of pathological features nor grave emotional 
stresses: in short, the case of a “normal girl.” 

1. Economic.—A family of good habits able to 
send two healthy young men to the Army, had to 
g0 on relief as soon as the father died. This is an 
example of marginal living found frequently in the 
homes of girl delinquents. 

2. School.—Because her manual and leadership 
ability overshadowed her reading interests and 
verbal ability (speech ability and vocabulary), she 
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had no success in high school. She did not fail but 
she had no interest. Nor could she be a student- 
activity success because participation was denied 
those who did not make the upper 20 per cent in 
school marks. There was no discovery in school of 
her really extraordinary mechanical ability. 

3. Church.—She is Protestant. In her community 
no minister called at her home. There was no vigor- 
ous young persons’ group in any nearby church. She 
had never heard a sermon calling on her as a young 
member of a church militant to use her strength, 
her daring, to serve God. 

4. Recreation.—Nothing in her community but 
movies and dance halls. 

5. History of Delinquency.—The first delin- 
quency was treated on a medical basis only, with- 
out a well thought out plan of social treatment. 
Her chief means of salvation might have been the 
illegitimate child, especially since it was handi- 
capped, but no social worker was courageous enough 
to insist that she take it and support it. Here 
Pauline was allowed to escape responsibility. 

6. Steps in Prostitution.—The first young man 
who induced her to have intercourse for profit is 
still sleeping forenoons in the same small town, 
and when properly drunk in the afternoon goes to 
the local dance hall for girls. He is a petty offender, 
of course, a very small grafter, pays little to the 
police for his protection, but his ambitions are 
high. In the meantime, it is reported that prosti- 
tution is highly profitable on a much larger scale 
in that neighborhood. 

7. Ideals, Attitudes, and Mental Content.—We 
have here an American girl whose ignorance of her 
cultural heritage is appalling. Of normal mentality, 
she knows nothing of the history, literature or bi- 
ography of her country. How can she be patriotic, 
how can she intelligently refrain from injuring her 
country, if she knows nothing of its traditions, its 
ideals? Why wasn’t she told and taught? It is be- 
cause we had not geared our schools to the needs of 
the adolescents. The teaching must be done by 
every device known to adult education. 

Then, too, she is ignorant of sports, and activ- 
ities, swimming, tennis, wood-chopping, hoeing, 
quilting, skating, hiking, canoeing and the other 
thousand and one delightful activities Americans 
know. Why? Because in the last 2 decades in her 
community the vital spark of neighborhood life 
and interest ran out. It was deadly dull. No one 
had imagination. 

To sum up, this girl and thousands like her 
take to prostitution because of lack of guidance, 
and can be saved by the normal methods of work, 
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study, and play. But why send them to penal 
institutions? Had a trained worker been on the 
spot of danger—the work camp, the Army camp— 
a coordinated plan might have been worked out 
in the community to benefit, not only Pauline, 
but also all young girls. 


Case of Mary H., Age 38.—Mary, a prostitute 
for 17 years, has a 2-year indeterminate sen- 
tence for “idle and disorderly.”” She was arrested 
in Boston in a section of the city where young 
girls are used as lures in movies and taverns. Taxi- 
cab drivers then turn over sailors and soldiers to 
more experienced women. There is evidence that 
it is an organized and unmolested business. Mary 
was in this business. She was caught drunk. On 
commitment, she was so dull, inarticulate, and 
heavy in mood that she was thought by the voca- 
tional placement worker to be feebleminded; how- 
ever, her I.Q. was 114. For 3 months she could 
not be induced to work. Finally, she was trained 
in simple house cleaning. She was incredibly ig- 
norant of current events, and indifferent. Then the 
newspapers carried a picture of a 20-year-old 
flying cadet who had won distinction, and who, 
she said, was her son. This was verified. Mary 
began to apply herself to work and study. 

Her family own property, have always been 
mill workers, and have no court records. Mary 
had 1 year of high school, entered the mill and 
had an industrial accident which crippled her 
hand. There was no compensation. She married. 
Her husband died within a year, and she drifted 
away from both families. In the 17 years of pros- 
titution, she had almost 100 arrests. Most of these 
were disposed of by fines, or the cases were nolle 
prossed. There were brief periods spent in houses 
of detention. Mary had friends and lawyers who 
“fixed” things. 

The problem of treatment in an institution is 
difficult, but not impossible. Health, vocational 
training, family rehabilitation have been stressed. 


Conclusions 


1. Any study of persons charged with prosti- 
tution should be based on the case history. Data 
from the social worker should include as much 
knowledge of early family life as possible, with 
particular stress on human relationship, rivalry or 
cooperation between family members, attitudes of 
grudge, defeat, failure or success, jealousy, resent- 
ment, hopelessness, frustration in youth, et 
cetera. 
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2. In case histories we are dealing with a cross 
section of the population. No one type emerges, 
The intelligence ranges from feebleminded to sup. 
perior normal. The work records are, for the most 
part, casual, unskilled and broken. 

3. Study of the personality takes time. Little 
reliance can be put in findings made at the time of 
arrest. A long period of observation, under con- 
trolled conditions of a variety of work and edy- 
cational opportunities, and ordered routine js 
essential to adequate diagnosis of the personality, 
When this is accomplished we see wide variation. 
Many of the so-called characteristics of prostitutes 
such as apathy, distractability, insensitivity, inertia, 
and irresponsibility disappear, and may be counted 
as occupational “diseases” or attitudes. 

4. Under the present methods of arrest and 
commitment of persons charged with prostitution, 
no conclusions as to types or capacities can be 
drawn. 

5. As to treatment, it follows, therefore, that 
it must be as broad and varied as the needs of the 
persons presented. 

6. The programme after institution commit- 
ment must be integrated. Medical work must be 
hand in hand with psychology and mental health. 
Vocational training is ineffective unless it is linked 
with character building, for no jobs can be held 
on the outside unless the worker is punctual, re- 
sponsible, and sober. Family life, or its substitute 
in social groups, must be built up. All the help of 
the church must be enlisted. Leisure-time interests 
must be stimulated, and training and participation 
in community life provided. 

7. This programme is based on a diagnosis of 
needs and capacities. 

8. Where organized business interests are not 
too strong, and the “protection” of the prostitute 
is not too powerful, we may expect successful 
outcomes in a reasonable number of instances, 
certainly sufficient to warrant the effort. For, as 
there is no one prostitute type, we have as much 
expectation of success as in any other delinquencies. 

9. A few individuals in prostitution are dis- 
torted emotionally, and found to have psychopathic 
disorders of a serious nature. Permanent custodial 
care should be arranged for them when advised by 
the psychiatrist and the court. 

10. Our attitude toward prostitutes should be 
militant and hopeful. Toward the individual offen- 
der it should be illuminated by scientific know- 
ledge and inexhaustible faith in human nature. 


Survey of 100 May Act Violators Committed 
to the Federal Reformatory for Women 


By HELEN HIRONIMUS 
Warden, Federal Reformatory for Women, Alderson, W. Va. 


HE WORD “prostitute” brings to mind the 

picture of a person somewhat different from 
anyone included in this survey. The popular con- 
ception is that of a flashily dressed, gay, and 
reckless young woman with a certain amount of 
sophistication. 

Recent articles lead one to believe that a pros- 
titute from a camp area might be a homesick, 
bewildered young girl who left her home in a 
distant State expecting to marry her soldier sweet- 
heart but found him departed from camp and 
herself stranded. 

We expected to receive both these types of 
yeung women as violators of the May Act’, but 
instead there are very few who answer either de- 
scription. When the U. S. marshals began depositing 
the undernourished, dejected, and bedraggled young 
girls and women on our doorstep we realized that 
we were in error. With only six exceptions, they 
have come from submarginal industrial and agri- 
cultural areas. Under ordinary circumstances most 
of them would have spent their lives in poverty 
and obscurity; but the world upheaval has changed 
their destinies. They were ill equipped for the 
rapid whirl of soldiers, easy money, beer taverns, 
and freedom from drudgery, drabness, and monot- 
ony. The six exceptions are young girls who follow- 
ed sweethearts or husbands to camp and resorted 
to prostitution when their funds were exhausted. 


ANALYSIS OF THE FIRST 100 CASES 


The cases included in this survey are those of 
the first 100 women committed to the Alderson 
institution for violation of the May Act. To date 
the statute has been invoked in two military areas 
surrounding Ft. Bragg, N.C., and Camp Forrest 
Tenn., and the cases were received from the Fed- 
eral District Courts in the Eastern District of 
Tennessee and the Eastern and Middle Districts 
of North Carolina. 

Race.—Included in the group are 68 white 
offenders, 20 Negroes, and 12 Croaton Indians. 
The latter are all residents of an Indian settle- 
ment in North Carolina. 


1. United States Code, Title 18, Section 518a. 


Period of Commitment.—Seventy-three of the 
women were committed for periods of from 10 to 
12 months; 21, to 6 months; and 6, to periods of 
3 to 4 months. 

Age.—The women ranged in age from 15 to 
65, but, as might be anticipated, younger women 
constituted the largest portion of the group. Only 
10 were above the age of 35. 


TABLE 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF 100 WoMEN 
VIOLATORS OF THE May Act 


Age 


All cases 
Under 18 
18 to 20 
21 to 25 
26 to 35 
386 to 45 
Over 45 


Educational Achievement and Intelligence Level.— 
The educational attainment of the 100 May Act 
violators, as indicated in Table II, is quite low. The 


TABLE II 


EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF 100 WoMEN 
VIOLATORS OF THE May ActT 


Educational 
Attainment 


All cases 
No school attendance 
Less than 6th grade .................--.--- 
6th grade 
8th grade 
Entered high school 
Completed high school 


low level of achievement is explained in part by 
the restricted educational facilities and the limited 
opportunities for academic instruction in the areas. 
in which most of the women have lived. Also sig- 
nificant in this connection are the results of stand- 
ardized intelligence tests administered to the 
group (See Table III). The school achievement 
claimed was belied by the fact that many of the 
women who had indicated completion of the 5th 
grade were found to be completely illiterate. A vari- 
ety of explanations were given by the women for 
their limited school achievement; lack of suitable 
clothing or funds for books, inability to progress, 
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irregularity of attendance, need for assistance in the 
home were among the most frequent. 


TABLE III 


INTELLIGENCE CLASSIFICATION OF 100 WOMEN 
VIOLATORS OF THE MAY ACT 


Classification 


All cases* 
Imbecile (1.Q. under 50) 
Moron (I1.Q. 50-69) 
Borderline (I.Q. 70-79) 
Dull Normal (1.Q. 80-89) 
Normal (I.Q. 90-110) 


* Average I.Q. for all cases is 67.7 (moron). 


Family and Environmental Background.—A re- 
view of the family and environmental backgrounds 
of the group provides conclusive evidence that few 
of the women are of the sophisticated urban type. 
Nearly all were reared in rural areas or in small 
towns, and only 9 in cities. Although half of the 
group came from farm homes, all but 6 were those 
of share-croppers or tenant farmers. The parents 
of but 8 were skilled workers and only 1 parent 
had professional status. 

While it is difficult to establish with certainty 
the economic level of the homes, the facts available 
indicate that 67 came from submarginal homes, 27 
from marginal, 2 from fair, and 4 from good homes. 

The social histories are replete with recitals of 
domestic difficulties in the parental background. 
Forty-three came from broken homes, and in many 
of these, as well as in the other cases, delinquency, 
aleoholism, neglect, and cruelty were common. 
Other homes, while not vicious, were inadequate 
because of physical disability of the parents, or 
the absence of constructive discipline. In many 
instances the mother is reported to have been 
sexually promiscuous, cohabiting with various men 
and rearing illegitimate children in the home. 

Marital Status.—The unsettled character of the 
environment, the limited educational background, 
and the restricted mental capacities of the group 
have their reflection in the adjustments made by 
the women in their various communities. 

Of the 53 women who had married, 31 were 
reported to have been separated or divorced. That 
several of the group were sexually promiscuous is 
evidenced by the fact that a total of 31 illegitimate 
children are listed in the case histories, while 2 
other offenders are presently pregnant with pater- 
nity unknown. 

Employment History—Work histories are ex- 
tremely limited and of slight consequence. Six 
women had histories of employment in textile mills 
or in laundries, 3 had worked on farms, 18 as 
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domestics. An additional 15 claimed experience 
as waitresses, but for the most part this represented 
employment in taverns, tourist camps, dance halls, 
and the like. 

Arrest Record.—That some members of the 
group already were known to the police and the 
courts is not altogether surprising. The fingerprint 
reports of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
other official records revealed that 64 of the offen- 
ders had been arrested previously. The majority 
of the prior arrests were not for serious law viola- 
tions; arrests for misdemeanors were predominant, 
Charges of assault, disorderly conduct, drunken- 
ness, solicitation, prostitution, and vagrancy ac. 
count for more than two-thirds of the total number 
of arrests reported for the group. The justifiable 
inference from these records is that the delinquent 
activities of the group have been restricted to 
relatively minor law violations and that the num- 
ber of habitual or professional offenders was very 
small. 

History of Prostitution—While it was clear 
from the arrest records that several of the women 
were involved in delinquencies when quite young, 
it was found quite difficult to establish with any 
degree of accuracy the length of time that any 
individual had been involved in prostitution or the 
age at which prostitution had begun. Sexual pro- 
miscuity, in many instances, dated to adolescence 
apparently as a consequence of the low moral 
standards of the homes and limited parental dis- 
cipline. In few cases there is evidence of a history 
of professional prostitution for a considerable peri- 
od, but for the most part, participation in sex 
activities on a commercial basis had its beginnings 
with the construction of military camps in the 
areas of residence. From the case histories and 
from interviews one is convinced, moreover, that 
there are a large number of the women who cannot 
be classified as prostitutes, but who are occasionally 
sexually promiscuous and whose activities would 
have escaped the attention of law-enforcement 
agents had their companions not been soldiers. 

Use of Alcohol and Drugs.—Almost without 
exception, the women who became sexually pro- 
miscuous when over 30 condone their actions on 
the grounds that they drank excessively. This 
reason also is given by a number of younger women. 
Only 9 of the women claimed abstinence from the 
use of alcohol, 35 reported themselves moderate 
or occasional drinkers, and 56 indicated excessive 
drinking. Of the latter group, 23 reported extended 
histories of aleoholism. None of the May Act vio- 
lators committed to date has been found to be 
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addicted to the use of narcotics. The excessive 
use of alcohol may well be symptomatic of fund- 
amental problems of a psychological nature. 

Other factors undoubtedly contributed to these 
delinquencies. Again the inadequacies of the com- 
munity environment cannot be overlooked, but 
the precipitating condition was undoubtedly the 
introduction to the areas of large numbers of men 
having limited resources for amusement and rel- 
atively large amounts of money to spend. As one 
young girl expressed it, ‘““There was more money and 
more men than we had ever seen, and we lost our 
heads.” 

Methods of Operation.—Further evidence of the 
fact that the activities of the violators were more 
or less spontaneous results of the impact of the 
war situation upon their individual lives is gained 
from the investigation of the character of the re- 
lationships. There is little indication that the activ- 
ities were organized. The usual well-developed pat- 
tern of procurers, ‘‘madams,” and brothels is no- 
where in evidence. Only 24 of the women operated 
in houses. As a rule these women were members of 
small groups which lived together but solicited in- 
dependently of each other. Five operated in hotels, 
2in tourist cabins, and 1 in a trailer. The remainder 
resorted to chance acquaintances and pickups and 
utilized cars, taxis, empty buildings, rented rooms, 
barns, and fields. 

Earnings from Prostitution.—The earnings of the 
women varied and fluctuated from time to time. 
The Indian women denied the acceptance of money 
in any instance, explaining that this would be a 
sin. Ordinarily, when the soldiers had considerable 
money they were generous and a fee as high as $5 
might be obtained. Sixty-eight of the women re- 
ported accepting whatever could be secured, never 
more than $5, occasionally nothing; 7 reported fees 
from $3 to $5; 4, from $1 to $3; 4, $1 or less; and 
5, lodging, food, and drink only. 


THE TREATMENT PROGRAM 


Further elaboration upon the statistical material 
would not appear to be indicated. The “‘typical’’ 
picture presented by the violators thus far received 
is that of a young woman in her early twenties, 
undernourished, with scanty, cheap, untidy cloth- 
ing, the product of an insecure and unstable rural 
existence. Ordinarily, she is rather inarticulate and 
bewildered at finding herself in unfamiliar sur- 
roundings far from home, confined for doing some- 
thing which she considered her own personal affair. 
What the picture might be if the provisions of the 
May Act were extended to other camp areas is, 
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of course, problematical. Undoubtedly, if its pro- 
visions were put into effect in urban areas, a more 
heterogeneous group presenting wider individual 
differences would be committed. Our present sam- 
ple, from this point of view, is probably quite 
typical but its homogeneity unquestionably reduces 
the number of treatment problems presented. 

The relatively short periods of commitment, and 
the fact that the offense constitutes a misdemeanor, 
are the limiting factors in the development of 
treatment programs at the institution. It is 
difficult for the staff to formulate plans which will 
meet all of the needs of the various individuals in 
view of the short time available for treatment. 
Moreover, since the women are not legally eligible 
for parole or conditional release, they are denied 
the opportunity of receiving constructive super- 
vision upon return to the community. 

This is not to say, however, that nothing can be 
done for this group of offenders during their stay 
at Alderson. On the contrary, they receive many 
benefits. When these women were admitted to the 
institution medical examinations revealed a wide 
variety of physical needs. Forty were in need of 
antiluetic treatment, and 4 required attention for 
gonorrhea. The relatively low rate of venereal dis- 
ease may be further indication of the limited sex 
experience of some of the girls. Generally speaking, 
all were undernourished, and in only 24 cases had 
any of the offenders previously received dental 
attention. Of the remaining group, 37 were urgently 
in need of extensive dental treatment. Three seri- 
ous eye conditions were noted, 7 tonsillectomies 
recommended, and 47 refractions for glasses. Four 
women suffered from pelvic defects and surgical 
treatment was indicated. 

That other, though somewhat less tangible, 
benefits were derived, was apparent from the in- 
itial period of quarantine to the final process of 
release. It was a new world of sanitation, clinics, 
activities, and opportunity for them, and it was 
interesting to see their development. Marked 
changes in attitude were evidenced; and the person- 
al appearances of the inmates were greatly improved 
with the increased knowledge of personal hygiene. 
So extensive were the changes that in many in- 
stances it became difficult to recognize the women. 
They appeared more youthful and self-assured. 

Despite the difficulties in release planning, every 
effort has been made to prepare the offenders for: 
their return to the community. For the women who. 
will return to textile industrial centers, instruction 
in the use of power machines in the garment shop 
has been provided. Others have received training. 
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in the institution dining rooms and kitchens so 
that they will be able to accept positions as do- 
mestics, waitresses, and cooks in areas where critical 
shortages exist. Still others have received instruction 
in farming. 


CONCLUSIONS 


After release from the institution some will 
have other conflicts with the law, but it must be 
remembered that in addition to their own personal 
deficiencies some of the women must face almost 


HE war has brought new and serious impli- 
cations to the problem of prostitution. Army 
authorities in charge of military districts en- 
compassing large metropolitan areas have re- 
ported an unnecessarily high proportion of the 
men of the armed forces in such areas to be af- 
fected with venereal disease. Defense factories 
report the loss of an appalling number of man- 
and woman-hours as attributable to the same 
cause, and many plants require physical exami- 
nations of both male and female employees. 

Federal officials have sponsored meetings of 
judges, prosecutors, and police offiicals, at which 
it has been suggested that unless vice-law offend- 
ers are vigorously prosecuted and punished by 
local authorities, an alternative may be found 
in the establishment of martial law. 

During the emergency of war there is little 
talk of redeeming lost souls or of rehabilitating 
prostitutes and restoring them to society by 
means of probationary sentences. Peacetime con- 
stitutional guaranties of the “independence of 
the judiciary” are not emphasized. The Federal 
Government asks State judges to impose maxi- 
mum sentences in prostitution cases, and points 
out that, during the 6 months she is in jail, a pros- 
titute, if free to practice her profession, could in- 
fect venereally 2,000 soldiers and defense work- 
ers. 


Object of Law is Primarily Preventive 
Rather than Curative 


This leads to reconsideration of the age-old 


The Prostitute Before the Court 


By WILBUR C. CURTIS 
Judge of the Los Angeles Municipal Court 


insurmountable difficulties. There has been an in- 
adequate period of treatment and training and 
there is no supervision after return to the commun- 
ity. If some fail, others will succeed, and all of them 
have benefited to some extent by the opportunities 
offered to them. Although the sentences are of 
short duration it is better that they were committed 
here than retained in jails. Sanitation and personal 
hygiene have been substituted for disease, filth, 


and vermin; and constructive training has taken 
the place of idleness. 


conflict in viewpoint concerning the purpose of 
punishment for crime. 

Increasing emphasis on social reforms has 
centered attention on the problems of groups and 
individuals rather than those of society as a 
whole. Particularly is this true in the case of pro- 
bation as a means of dealing with those convicted 
of violating society’s laws. Probation has come to 
be regarded by many solely as a means of “re- 
habilitating” or otherwise benefiting the criminal, 
rather than as an incident to punishment. 

The basic purpose of punishment as original- 
ly conceived is reflected by the definition of law 
itself. “Law is a rule of conduct intended to enable 
human beings to live together in peace and 
safety.” There are other definitions, but all estab- 
lish the fact that the object of law is primarily 
preventive rather than curative. Its chief pur- 
pose is to protect society from crimes which other- 
wise might be committed against it through the 
deterring effect resulting from the punishment 
of those convicted. 

Obviously, the less the punishment, the less 
the deterring effect, and the less the protection: 
for society. According to this viewpoint probation 
serves a useful purpose only when wisely com- 
bined with punitive measures. When so com- 
bined, probation is properly used to accomplish 
restitution for compensable wrongs and to re- 
habitate those capable of rehabilitation. 


Will the Prostitute Benefit from Probation? 


After 14 years’ service as a member of a court 
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which during that time has handled more than 
24,000 prostitution cases, the writer is of the 
opinion that such cases afford less opportunity for 
the proper use of probation than any other type 
of case. That this is also the opinion of other 
judges is indicated by the fact that during the last 
10 years less than 1.5 per cent of such cases were 
referred to the probation department for investi- 
gation or supervision, as compared with rates as 
high as 50 per cent in other types of mis- 
demeanors. 

Probation will seldom change the mental pro- 
cesses of a Woman who has acquired the think- 
ing habits of a prostitute. There are women con- 
victed of acts defined as prostitution who are not 
by nature prostitutes. In such cases probation 
may prevent them from undergoing the psycho- 
logical changes which accompany the acquisition 
of professional standing. Once this status has 
been achieved, “rehabilitation” is seldom accom- 
plished until the attractiveness of the merchan- 
dise is so diminished by disease or age as to make 
other forms of employment more profitable. 

In these days all thinking begins and ends 
with the war. The desperate need for unity in 
national defense is leading to unity in thinking; 
and many of the basic principles upon which civili- 
zation was built—temporarily forgotten in the 
days of peaceful depression—are being redis- 
covered. 

Judges, who 6 months ago were imposing 
nominal fines in prostitution cases, now recognize 
that national defense is an element in such cases 
and that the welfare and safety of the nation are 
paramount to the interests of any individual. 
This is reflected in the records of the Los Angeles 
Municipal Court which handles an average of 
1,800 prostitution cases a year. For many years 
prior to 1988 most of these offenders pleaded 
guilty and received fines averaging 25 dollars. 
During the greater portion of this period, de- 
pending upon the current policy of the police 
department, the judges were not furnished with 
the prior records of the defendants and had no 
practical means of distinguishing between the 
hardened professional and the occasional begin- 
ner. 

For many years this easy method of dealing 
with organized vice has been common practice in 
most large cities except during comparatively 
brief periods in which “reform” administrations 
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have been in office. The subject has always been 
a controversial one; and judges, like other people, 
differ in their views concerning it. In this con- 
nection it is only fair to say, with particular ref- 
erence to the Los Angeles court, that many of the 
judges, when assigned to the criminal divisions, 
ignored the more common practice and imposed 
sentences of greater severity. 


Experience of Los Angeles in Combating 
Venereal Disease 


In 1938, Los Angeles authorities attacked the 
problem from the standpoint of combating vene- 
real disease. Through the joint efforts of the 
health authorities, the police department, and the 
judges, a plan was devised by which prostitutes 
were given medical examinations and treatment 
in jail. Regardless of the sentence imposed, no 
convicted prostitute was released until the jail 
physician, who also acted in the capacity of a 
State health officer, certified her to be noninfec- 
tious. This procedure was authorized under the 
quarantine provisions of State health laws and 
violated no constitutional rights of the defen- 
dants. 

That in the minds of most of the judges the 
reduction of prostitution was secondary to the 
reduction of disease is indicated by the fact that 
summary suspension of sentence was adopted as 
a means of terminating the imprisonment con- 
currently with the defendant’s discharge from 
quarantine. The net result was that,in such cases, 
few prostitutes served a greater time in jail than 
was necessary to render them noninfectious, a 
period commonly varying between 3 and 6 weeks. 
Here again some of the judges, exercising their 
right to independent thinking, imposed longer 
sentences. 

Because comprehensive statistics are not ob- 
tainable, it is impossible to prove whether the 
above-mentioned program was successful; but it 
seems reasonable to believe that the number of 
men infected by prostitutes was reduced and that 
the resulting benefit to society was worth the 
cost of providing the “profession” with free 
medical service. 


Federal Government Intervenes 


Then came the war and the intervention by 
the Federal Government in matters which had 
been previously considered to be only of local or 
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State concern. Few people are aware of the many 
subjects over which the Federal Security Agency 
has assumed jurisdiction, or that the elimination 
of prostitution is one of them. 

Following is a quotation from a letter ad- 
dressed by Edwin James Cooley, Regional Super- 
visor of the Social Protection Section, Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, Federal 
Security Agency, to the Presiding Judge of the 
Los Angeles Municipal Court. 


It ic not enough .. . to detain prostitutes who 
are found to be venereally infected. Such an enforce- 
ment program meets only a small part of the Federal 
Social Protection Program. To begin with, all pros- 
titutes will become infected with venereal disease 
over a period of time. The fact that a woman may 
or may not be venereally infected at the time of her 
court arraignment is not the determining factor in 
eliminating venereal disease. Prostitutes who are 
released because there is no evidence of venereal in- 
fection are merely let loose to become a future and 
certain disease menace to the community. 

Thus, it is necessary to reduce to a minimum the 
number of present and potential disease carriers in 
the community by enforcing the repression of pros- 
titution as such. While it is the function of the health 
officer to reduce venereal disease, he can only do this 
effectively when the judicial officers reduce the num- 
ber of the prostitutes who spread the disease. The 
Federal Government believes a maximum term should 
be imposed as a war measure on the convicted, hard- 
ened, commercial prostitute in order to reduce her 
menace as a potential vector of venereal disease. . . . 

Moreover, in the cases of confirmed prostitutes 
who plead “not guilty” and demand a jury trial, we 
believe that high bail should be required in such 
instances. 


Statistics furnished by Inspector Henry 
Eaton, Director of Field Operations of the Los 
Angeles Police Department under Chief of Police 
C. B. Horrall, show that the number of arrests 
for prostitution (“offering’”’ and “soliciting”) in 
1942 were 39 per cent less than in 1941. These 
figures do not include the offense known as “re- 
sorting” in which the element of money is not 
involved. There has been no substantial change 
in the number of arrests in this type of case. 

While it is obvious that the number of arrests 
made is a matter largely within the control of the 
police department and is not alone a true indi- 
cation of the number of violations, those familiar 
with the activities of the Los Angeles Police De- 
partment know that during the last year there has 
been no relaxation, but rather a vigorous in- 
crease, in its efforts to combat organized vice. 

Vice squad officers report, as a result of the 
“heat” which has been turned on in Los Angeles, 
that all “houses” are closed. Even the temporary 
“locations,” which were moved every month or 
two, have disappeared almost entirely. The girls 
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no longer will accept a customer in plain clothes 
who looks as though he could possibly be a police. 
man, but solicit only men in service uniforms, and 
civilians who are very tall, very short, or other- 
wise lacking in the physical qualifications of 
police officers. Such contacts are made in bars or 
on the street, and the customer is taken to a 
hotel or a transient rooming house where the 
couple register as “Mr. and Mrs.” 

The difficulty in making arrests under these 
circumstances is apparent when it is understood 
that an officer cannot break down a door without 
first being sure that a crime is being committed 
behind it. While affording greater protection 
from arrest, this method of operation, known as 
“resorting,” is expensive because it adds the price 
of a room to each transaction. Obviously, it would 
not have been adopted had there been no increase 
in law-enforcement efforts. 

The part played by the Los Angeles Municipal 
Court is indicated by a recent letter addressed by 
the Honorable Charles P. Taft, Assistant Director 
of the Defense Health and Welfare Services in 
Washington, to Judge Leo Aggeler in his then 
capacity as presiding judge. Mr. Taft says in 
part: 

I have been very pleased to note the progressive 
steps that have been taken in the municipal Court 
in the City of Los Angeles to improve court procedures 
relating to the disposition of girls and young women 
arrested by the police on prostitutional charges, and 
I wish to thank you and your associates for the co- 
operation you are giving in support of the Federal 
War Program to reduce venereal disease through 
the repression of commercialized prostitution. ... 

I wish to congratulate you upon the procedure 
which you have recently inaugurated of requiring all 
prostitution cases to be filed in one division of the 
Court. This is a marked step forward, and I assume 
that you are assigning judges to this division who will 
properly consider the wartime need of protecting the 
health and efficiency of the armed forces, potential 
selectees and war industrial workers against the com- 
mercialized prostitute who is the principal vector of 
venereal disease. 

It is noted also that in the recent records of the 
disposition of prostitutional cases, that an average 
sentence of 65 days each was meted out to confirmed 
and habitual offenders. I know that you realize the 
place for the major fight against venereal disease 1s 
on the local level where all the acts occur, and here the 
judiciary can lend strength to the Federal War Pro- 
gram by such measures as maximum sentences for the 
hardened, commercial prostitute, high bail, and pro- 
bation of adequacy and quality in ihe cases of the 
young and early offenders... . 

I wish to state that in giving this program leader- 
ship within your City, you are discharging a respon- 
sibility of the war effort for which the Government 
is deeply grateful. 


As indicated in Mr. Taft’s letter, substantial 
jail sentences have replaced fines and short sen- 
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tences almost entirely, and it seems reasonable 
to believe that the deterring effect of this greater 
punishment has played an indispensable part in 
the reduction of prostitution and the advance- 
ment of national defense through the consequen- 
tial reduction in venereal disease. 


Judicial and Administrative Functions in 
Dealing with Problems of Prostitution 


Analysis of the foregoing material will dis- 
close that the factual premises therein laid down 
are inducive to thinking upon another subject 
having broad implications. This is the relation- 
ship between the administrative and judicial 
branches of government, and between the Federal 
and local governments, 

Since their inception, the American and Eng- 
lish forms of jurisprudence have cherished and 
closely guarded the independence of the judiciary 
in order that the decisions of courts might not be 
influenced by political considerations and in order 
that each branch of the government might best 
serve the public welfare by being a check and a 
balance against the other. 

Many observers of the present trend in the 
United States say that the constitutional division 
between the administrative and judicial branches 
of the Government is breaking down and that, to 
some extent, courts are becoming an instrument 
of the executive branch. Thus is raised the 
question as to how far administrative agencies 
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may go in attempting to influence the action of the 
courts without endangering the integrity of the 
courts. 

Most courts are completely lacking in facili- 
ties for collecting and analyzing statistics and 
general information concerned with public wel- 
fare. Each judge makes his own decision in the 
light of the knowledge which he possesses. It 
would seem that any judge possessed of judicial 
intelligence, as well as “judicial integrity,” would 
welcome the opportunity to obtain information 
which would enable him to enforce the law with 
greater benefit and protection to the people for 
whose protection the law was designed. 

There can be no ethical objection to the gather- 
ing of information by administrative agencies 
for the purpose of making the same available to 
the judges as an addition to their general store 
of knowledge, to be later drawn upon in the per- 
formance of their duties. In peacetime this can be 
done without intimidating judges or attempting 
to influence their decisions by methods other than 
education. 

The urgencies of war may require not only the 
suspension of constitutional guaranties, but also 
the adoption of methods, more direct than edu- 
cation, to obtain results where the safety of the 
nation is concerned. It is to be hoped that when 
peace returns, such methods will not have become 
established precedent and that increased facili- 
ties for obtaining information will be available 
to State courts. 


. a modifiable phenomenon. For example, no 
matter what conditions exist at this very moment, they are capable of 


aggravation. If bordells are established and allowed a free hand in pro- 
curing inmates and business, if a community ceases to be concerned as to 
the conditions of the streets, as to the conduct of the liquor and amusement 
traffic; there is no doubt that under these circumstances the number of 
prostitutes and the volume of business transacted by them would at once 
increase, and in consequence, also the amount of waste and disease traceable 
thereto. ... 

The converse of the proposition is equally true. If prostitution and its 
evils can by social arrangements be increased they can also by social arrange- 
ments be lessened. If unhampered exploitation and prominence make matters 
worse, then interference with exploitation and prominence makes matters 
better. 


—ABRAHAM FLEXNER in Prostitution in Europe 


The Community’s Part in the Battle 
Against Prostitution 


By WALTER CLARKE, M.D. 


ROSTITUTION is a social phenomenon which 

threatens the health and welfare of the armed 
forces wherever they come into contact with it. 
The fact that prostitution is found in civilian com- 
munities, not in army posts, naval stations or on 
ships, places a special responsibility on civilian 
officials and upon private citizens. 

In a very practical sense civilian attitudes and 
actions affect the venereal disease rates of the Army 
and Navy. For it has been observed that when 
prostitution is flagrant in a community, the venereal 
disease rates of neighboring armed forces will tend 
to be high. When prostitution is repressed, the 
venereal disease rates come down. In terms of 
epidemiology the greater the number of exposures 
to infection, the higher the infection rate. Cut the 
number of exposures, and the infection rate comes 
down. The number of exposures to venereal disease 
varies with the availability of prostitutes. The 
fewer the prostitutes the fewer the exposures and, 
as a result, the lower the venereal disease rate. 

This is not to say that prostitution is the only 
means of spread of syphilis and gonorrhea. But 
when flagrant, it is the most important means of 
spread and at the same time the easiest condition 
to deal with quickly by law-enforcement measures. 
At a time when the service of every man—whether 
in the armed forces or in war industries—is vital 
to successful prosecution of the war, no patriotic 
community can ignore its obligation to reduce 
prostitution to a minimum. 

If this is true, why are conspicuously bad pros- 
titution conditions allowed to exist in any com- 
munity? An apologist may well point to the fact 
that a great many erroneous ideas are current in 
the minds of citizens and officials regarding prosti- 
tution. This is not surprising since the modern view 
of this phenomenon dates back only 30 or 35 years 
and the change in view is a part of the experience 
of the older living experts in this field of public 
health and social science. One-third of a century 
is too short a time to permit of a general change 
from the old beliefs that men must have prostitutes, 
that prostitutes can be made safe and sanitary by 
medical control, and can be segregated in a district 
where they can be policed and prevented from dis- 
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turbing or embarrassing “‘decent’’ people. This old 
idea of prostitution regulation dies hard even though 
it has been repeatedly shown that none of these 
procedures accomplishes the purpose for which it 
was intended. Another misconception is that prosti- 
tution is only a matter of private morals. It is 
much more than that and when sex misconduct 
is reduced to the level of private morals, with the 
third party profit motive eliminated, it soon ceases 
to be “prostitution” as properly understood. 


Profit Motive Keeps Prostitution Going 


The established facts are that men can get 
along very well indeed without prostitutes, that 
medical inspection and elimination of those found 
infected does not protect the public or individual 
health, segregation does not segregate, and the 
profit motive is what keeps prostitution going. 

In short, prostitution is a business—illegal in 
every State—which cannot be made safe and 
which like certain other illegitimate enterprises is 
promoted solely for gain. It must have recruiting 
agents who find the girls and “break them in,” 
sales agents who solicit the customers, managers 
who run the brothels and “fix” the law-enforce- 
ment officials, supply agents who provide housing, 
food and clothing at exorbitant prices, quack 
doctors who make worthless examinations and give 
misleading certificates, and shyster lawyers who 
help the prostitutes, pimps, procurers, and madams 
to remain as much as possible out of jail. None of 
these services is rendered for love of humanity or 
the prostitute herself, but for the strictly practical 
considerations of a rake-off on the earnings of the 
prostitutes. All of these gentry have to be paid 
first. The prostitute gets what is left after the 
exploiters have taken their “cut.” Since they know 
and she knows that prostitution cannot flourish 
without their help, they naturally deal generously 
with themselves when “cutting in” on the prosti- 
tutes’ earnings. 

When these facts are known to a community 
one might suppose that prostitution would appear 
so repulsive that popular clamor would compel 
law-enforcement officials to drive out all the pros 
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titutes and their parasites. As a matter of fact, 
this sometimes happens. If the general public be- 
comes aroused, prostitution usually has to go. But 
often the lid is clamped on all too briefly and grad- 
ually conditions return to their former low level. 
This weakness is well understood among the ex- 
ploiters of prostitution. They frequently say, ‘““The 
reformers get tired and quit, while we are always 
on the job. When the ‘good’ people lose their en- 
thusiasm for the clean-up, we will carry on as 
uysual.”” Public indifference or defeatism is likely 
to lose the gains made unless an organization exists 
to keep vigilant watch over conditions, keep inter- 
est alive and marshal support behind those far- 
sighted officials who believe that good government 
is good politics, and that corrupt law-enforcement 
agents are not an asset. 


Inadequate Laws Handicap Law- 
Enforcement Officials 


Sometimes law-enforcement officials actually 
are handicapped by inadequate laws. No excuse 
for bad conditions is more valid than the lack of 
legal authority for checking crimes and misde- 
meanors. Obviously, good laws should be placed 
on the statute books so that no official may excuse 
his lack of action on the basis of lack of law. Sordid 
politics sometimes lead a legislature to enact good 
laws in the confident expectation that the stat- 
utes will never be used. “Politicians pass laws to 
Please the reformers and refrain from enforcing 
them to please the racketeers,’’ remarked a well- 
known lawver. 

The existence of good laws does not assure 
good law enforcement but is a prerequisite for it. 
Public officials are loathe to enforce even a good 
law if they lack public support. If, however, they 
feel behind them the strong and organized senti- 
ment of the public, law-enforcement officials will 
act even though some of their underworld friends 
may be separated from their rackets. 

The president of a western university located 
in a small city, was apprised of the existence of a 
brothel in the neighborhood of the university. This 
resort was visited by students in search of novel 
forms of excitement. The president called the at- 
tention of the county prosecutor to the existence 
of this brothel but without satisfactory results. 
One day the mother of a student came to ask the 
President what could be done about this vicious re- 
sort. He worked out a plan with her and other wom- 
en of the community. The next day 2 women called 
on the prosecutor and demanded the closing of the 
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brothel. The second day 4 women called making 
the same demand; 8 women, on the third day; 
on the fourth, 16 women demanded the closing 
of the resort. When on the fifth day 32 women 
came to see him, the prosecutor could stand the 
pressure no longer. He caused the closing of the 
disorderly resort and warned other officials that 
“when a bunch of women get started there is 
hell to pay if you do not let them have their own 
way!” 


Reveal Truth to the Public for Effective Results 


The history of social hygiene in the United 
States includes numerous examples of the effect 
of organized group action on flagrant prostitution 
conditions. In the early years of this century, vice 
commissions turned the spot-light of investigation 
and publicity on the wretched conditions of many 
cities. The reports of these commissions were 
widely distributed and read; they were discussed 
from the pulpits of many churches and in the 
meetings of many medical societies. They dealt 
the death blow to the then existing system of 
regulation and licensing. Though conditions have 
been bad in many of these cities since those early 
days of reform, they have never been quite as 
deplorable as they were before the investigations 
by the vice commissions. 

In some instances, the vice commissions were 
followed by the organization of societies whose 
task it was to keep vigilant watch over prostitution 
conditions and to mobilize citizen support for good 
laws and vigorous law enforcement. In many in- 
stances, the State and local social hygiene societies 
of the present day are the descendants of these 
early commissions. 

In the 30 years of experience of the American 
Social Hygiene Association, no methods of repres- 
sing prostitution in towns and cities of all sizes 
have succeeded so often as has the mere revealing 
of the truth to the public. When the facts about 
local prostitution conditions have been collected 
and carefully stated in a report; when a committee 
composed of leading citizens, men and women, have 
received and studied this report; when law-enforce- 
ment officials have been informed that the facts 
are known in influential quarters; and when a 
demand for law enforcement and a clean-up has 
been formally expressed to the proper officials, the 
results are almost uniformly good. The last thing 
the underworld racketeers and their political allies 
desire is to have such a report on prostitution 
conditions made public through the daily press. 
The mere threat of publication causes even stub- 
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born rascals to see a great light and to hope that 
they can, by a clean-up campaign, make at least 
as many friends as they lose. They often make 
many more and better friends. 


Repressive Measures More Effective in Wartime 


Under war conditions the task of repressing 
prostitution becomes easier. The anxiety of nearly 
all citizens to cooperate in the war effort leads 
them to demand and obtain law enforcement, since 
it is apparent to them that the health and welfare 
of the armed forces are depending upon the re- 
pression of prostitution. The war appeal worked 
wonders in World War I. Almost every red-light 
district in the country was closed for the duration. 
They were closed, not because citizens were gen- 
erally convinced that openly tolerated prostitution 
is unnecessary and harmful and that the old ideas 
of regulation are false and worthless but primarily 
as a war measure. 

Again in the present war, the formula is working. 
Almost all cities and towns in the environs of Army 
and Navy establishments have closed the known 
prostitution resorts, if there were any, and with 
varying degrees of success are continuously re- 
pressing prostitution. 


Will Prostitution Flourish Again 
After the War? 


But what will happen at the end of the war 
when the appeal of patriotism has less force? Will 
these communities return to the old policy of tol- 
eration that allowed prostitution to flourish in 
frank violation of the laws? It may be stated 
unequivocally that the madams, pimps, procurers, 
and prostitutes throughout the country are con- 
vinced that they will be able to carry on as usual 
after this war as they did in many instances after 
the last war. Many of them cite their experience 
following the first World War in substantiation 
of their belief that “‘good times” will return for 
them at the end of the present war. 

The truth would seem to be found in the answer 
to another question: Why does prostitution flour- 
ish in towns in one part of the country and not in 
towns of similar size and character in another 
part? Why was flagrant prostitution allowed to 
flourish in a certain city before the present conflict 
began, and not in the adjoining city of the same 
general character? The answer is that in some 
towns, there was and is a strong and vocal public 
opinion against such conditions. The leading citi- 
zens, the press and the authorities were united 
behind law enforcement. 
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If then it is desired to prevent the return of 
flagrant prostitution after the present war, public 
opinion must be created, organized, and made 
effective through societies and committees which 
will continue after the war, and which will insist 
that the laws be enforced. Citizens must be con. 
vinced that it is desirable at all times, in peace as 
well as in war, to reduce prostitution to a minimum 
and to keep it there. They must feel sure that 
prostitution cannot be made safe and sanitary, 
that it is a constant danger to public and individual 
health; that it spreads disease; that it corrupts the 
morals of young people; breaks up families; de 
moralizes public officials; provides a haven for 
petty criminals and felons; and is constantly asso- 
ciated with sex perversion, inebrity, drug addiction. 
They must be convinced that prostitution does not 
help protect the safety of virtuous women and 
girls—one of the oldest and most fallacious of under- 
world cliches. In short, if citizens are sure that 
there is nothing good about prostitution and that 
it is entirely undesirable, they will favor its repres- 
sion, both during and after the war. 

Citizens need, in addition, to be convinced of 
the practicability of the repression policy. Absolute 
assurance can be given on this point. While it 
has not been possible to abolish prostitution en- 
tirely, it can be repressed by law-enforcement 
measures; it can be reduced to a minimum so that 
it exists only furtively, hidden away out of the 
reach of all but the most assiduous and determined 
searchers. When the prostitution business reaches 
this minimum, it affects only a small number of 
persons and assumes a less important place as a 
social and health problem. In many American cities 
before the present conflict began, prostitution had 
reached this desirable minimum. This record was 
achieved by honest, intelligent, and vigorous law 
enforcement by the police, the courts, and the pros- 
ecutors who were backed and strongly supported 
by citizens fully convinced of the desirability of a 
clean city. 

The first task, as regards prostitution, is to 
reduce it to the absolute minimum now in war- 
time in the interests of the protection of man- 
power and womanpower necessary to win the 
war. The scond task is to make certain that the 
gains accruing from the war effort are held and 
improved after the war. The key to success in 
both of these tasks is the cultivation and organi- 
zation of public support for policies and pro 
cedures which are as valuable in times of peace 
as in war. 
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LOOKING AT THE LAW 


By ALEXANDER HOLTZOFF 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern pro- 
cedures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will 


permit, Mr. Holtzo 


will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be selected 
on the basis of their general interest to readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. = 


1. May the probation officer make any rules or attach 
any conditions binding on the probationer, in addition to 
those imposed by the court? 

This question covers in part the matter discussed in the 
answer to Question No. 3 in the October-December 1942 
issue of FEDERAL PROBATION, page 63. It was indicated 
there that the probation officer is without authority to 
give orders or directions to the probationer in addition to 
orders and conditions made by the court. This answer was 
based on Section 1 of the Probation Act (U.S. Code, Title 
18, Section 724), which reposes in the court the authority 
to fix terms and conditions of probation. Moreover, the 
definition of the powers of probation officers contained in 
Section 4 of the Probation Act (U.S. Code, Title 18, Sec- 
tin 727) does not include any authority to impose any 
additional terms, conditions, or directions. There is noth- 
ing to prevent the court, however, from conferring upon 
the probation officer the authority to impose additional 
conditions. If the court does so, the probation officer be- 
comes vested with such additional powers. Under such 
cireumstances, one of the terms and conditions of pro- 
bation is that the probationer must comply with the 
additional directions given to him by the probation officer. 
In the absence of such a provision in the court order, 
however, a probation officer of his own initiative would be 
lacking in authority to add to the terms or conditions im- 
posed by the court. 


2. Assuming that a Federal court determines that a 
defendant is mentally incompetent to conduct his own 
trial, is not responsible for his acts, and should be com- 
mitted to a mental institution, may the court (other than 
the District of Columbia) order him committed to the Saint 
Elizabeths Hospital under Title 24, Section 211? 


The foregoing question is part of a larger problem. In 
dealing with it caution must be exercised to distinguish 
between two classes! of cases. In the first category fall 
those cases in which the defendant claims that he was 
insane at the time at which the offense is alleged to have 
been committed by him. In such cases insanity is a de- 
fense. The issue of insanity then becomes one of the facts 
of the case to be determined by the jury, and is submitted 
to it together with all of the other issues involved. In the 
second category are those cases in which it appears that 
the defendant is mentally incompetent at the time of 
arraignment, or at the time of the trial to such an extent 
that he is incompetent to consult with counsel and con- 
duet, his defense. At times, of course, the same case may 
fall into both categories. In the second class of cases the 
issue is determined primarily by the court. In its discre- 
tion the court may empanel a jury in order to assist the 
judge in making the necessary determination. In such an 
event, however, the jury acts in a purely advisory capacity, 
and does not render a binding verdict, United States v. 
Harriman, 4 F. Supp. 186. 

Assuming that the court reaches the conclusion that 

defendant is mentally incompetent to consult with 
counsel and to conduct his defense, further proceedings 
In the case must be stopped. The question arises what 
should be done with the defendant in such a contingency, 
since to liberate him may be dangerous to the community, 
. Well as to himself, and yet it is impracticable to try 


U. S. Code. Title 24, Section 211, provides as follows: 


If any person, charged with crime, be found in the 
court before which he is so charged, to be an insane 
- person, such court shall certify the same to the. 
Federal Security Administrator, who may order such 
-person to be confined in Saint Elizabeths Hospital, 
and, if he be not indigent, he and his estate shall be 
_ charged with expenses of his support in the hospital. 


It will be observed that on its face the foregoing pre- 
vision appears to be very broad, and literally construed 
would seem to be applicable to all Federal courts. In an 
opinion rendered by the Attorney General to the Secretary 
of the Interior, however, on August 22, 1881, it was held 
that the foregoing statute applies only to insane de- 
fendants in the District of Columbia, and does not extend 
to insane defendants who are resident in one of the States 
(17 Op. A. G. 211). Consequently, the above mentioned 
statute does not apply to cases tried in any District Court 
of the United States, except the District Court for the 
District of Columbia. 

There is, however, another statute under which cases of 
this type may be handled (U. S. Code, Title 24, Section 
212), which provides as follows: 


Upon the application of the Attorney General the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed 
to transfer to Saint Elizabeths Hospital in the District 
of Columbia all persons who, having been charged 
with offenses against the United States, are in the 
actual custody of its officers, and all persons who have 
been or shall be convicted of any offense in a court of 
the United States and are imprisoned in any State 
prison or penitentiary or of any State or Territory, 
and who during the term of their imprisonment have 
or shall become and be insane. 


It will be observed that the foregoing statute permits 
the commitment to Saint Elizabeths Hospital of any per- 
son who is in actual custody of an officer of the United 
States and who has been either charged with an offense 
against the United States or has been convicted in a court 
of the United States. It would seem that the type of per- 
son referred to in the question could be committed to 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital under Section 212, provided 
he is in custody and is not out on bail, because the statute 
by its express terms limits its application to persons in 
actual custody of an officer of the United States. 

It may be added that a person who has been convicted 
and is serving a sentence in a Federal institution may be 
transferred to the United States Hospital for Defective 
Delinquents, or any other institution authorized by law 


to receive insane persons charged with or convicted of 


offenses: against the United States (U. S. Code, Title 18, 
Section 876). 

Manifestly, a rather difficult problem arises as to what 
should be done under the circumstances envisaged in the 
question. There are some who feel that an insane person 
who has not been convicted of a crime in a court of the 
United States, should be the responsibility of the State. If 
it is desired that the State should step in, the proper course 
of procedure to be followed under the circumstances would 
be to notify the appropriate State authorities so that 
they may take custody of the defendant and may bring 
about his commitment to a State institution, if this ac- 
tion appears desirable or needful. 
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It may be added that the Conference of Senior Circuit 
Judges at its recent meeting which commenced on 
tember 29, 1942, appointed a committee of judges, of 
which Judge Magruder, Senior Circuit Judge for the First 
Circuit, is chairman, to study “the treatment accorded by 
the Federal courts to insane persons charged with crime.” 


3. Must a defendant consent, against his wishes, to a 
psychiatric or physical examination when ordered by the 
court (1) before conviction; (2) after conviction? 

Answering first the second part of this: question, there 
is no doubt as to the legal right to subject a defendant who 
has been convicted to a psychiatric or medical examination 
(U. S. Code, Title 18, Section 876; Douglas v. King, 
(C.C.A. 8th) 110 F. (2d) 911). The problem becomes more 
complicated when it arises in connection with a person 
awaiting trial. The question may then be divided into two 
parts: first, whether there is any Constitutional objec- 
tion; and second, whether there is any other legal objec- 
tion to such an examination. It has been held that the 
privilege against self-incrimination applies only to the 
extraction of testimony from the defendant but not to 
any examination of his body. Consequently, it would seem 
that there is probably no Constitutional objection to per- 
mitting either a medical or psychiatric examination of a 
defendant before conviction (Holt v. United States, 218 
U. S. 245, 252. See also 8 Wigmore on Evidence, 3d Ed. 
Section 2265). 
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Cases have frequently upheld action of police : 
ties in making a physical examination of the pete 
order to secure evidence for use at the trial. For examp 
it has been held proper to measure the defendant's foot 
with a footprint in order to establish the identity of the 
person making the footprint. Perhaps the simplest jj. 
lustration is comparing the defendant’s features with 
photograph, or having him identified by an eye witness 
It would seem equally reasonable that he should be sub. 
ject to a psychiatric or physical examination in order t 
determine whether he is in a position to stand trial. Such 
an examination, in fact, is for his own good. It must he 
observed, however, that the question appears to be un. 
decided and unsettled. Judge Caffey of the Southern Dis. 
trict of New York, in a well known case, United States y, 
Harriman, 4 F. Supp. 186, made the following observation 
which constitutes probably the best answer that can be 
ag to the question in the present state of the authori. 

es: 


In this court committing to institutions for observa- 
tion and report has prevailed for a long time in such 
cases. There being no statute on the subject, it has 
been usual, within my experience, to ask the defend- 
ant or his counsel whether he consents to this 
method. I do not know that consent is essential; but 
it has been prudent, or has heretofore been regarded 
by the judges as prudent, to obtain it. 


REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


THE FAMILY 
Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


‘*How Can the Case Worker Team Up with the Layman?” 
by Clare M. Tousley (December, 1942). Effective teaming 
up with the layman is contingent upon a blending of case 
work, community organization, and public relations. It is 
the whole community, not a little band of social workers, 
that decides the ultimate degree of social work effectiveness. 
Most of our present-day professional case workers were 
themselves rank laymen a few years ago, and have learned 
by hearing, seeing, and doing for themselves. The layman, 
likewise, learns social work best by actual participation in 
the whole social work program. Laymen need to be more 
than mere hens that lay golden eggs. 

Well chosen young laymen who are given an appeeeentiy 
for realistic participation in social work usually develop 
into the best and most powerful friends of social work. 
Committeemen, as well as individual laymen, should be 

iven something real to grapple with. Assignments to pro- 
ects such as housing surveys, locating suitable rental 
ouses for clients, vocational guidance, juvenile delinquency, 
and care of dependent children help the laymen to become 
acquainted with, and especially interested in, real day-to- 
day problems of the social worker. 

ach case worker is an interpreter to the public of his 
or her agency. The public prefers more facts and fewer 
opinions. Face-to-face contacts are as essential in straight- 
ening out differences with the ae public as with the 
client. Personal contacts and lay participation are two 
“‘musts” for sharing the case work job with the laymen. 
We should get out of our water-tight “compartmentitis” 
and show the lay public we need it. 


“The Family Agency, the School, and the Child,” by 
Mrs. Franklyn C. Hochreiter (January, 1943). There is a 
need for a closer co-operative relationship between the 
school teacher and the social worker. The social worker 
should be practical and realistic, as well as professional. 
The social worker does not hold a priority over the school 
teacher on the best or only answers to behavior problems. 
The social worker can learn much from the teacher. 

The social worker and the teacher are mutually depend- 


ent on each other. Each can give services the other cannot 
offer. For example, the social worker can devote more time 
to the individual interview than the teacher, but the social 
worker is more successful when the referral is made by a 
—— teacher whose interest continues after the 
referral. 

Though the social worker has a more workable knowledge 
and more effective skills in adjusting problems created by 
abnormal family and community relationships, an observant 
and understanding teacher knows better than anyone else 
the effect of these distractions upon the child and the family. 

The social worker’s relationship with the school should 
be one of sharing rather than one of contributing only. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 


OF SOCIOLOGY 
Reviewed by Cuas. H. Z. Meymgr, Pu. D. 


*‘Mass-Observation,” by H. D. Willcock (January, 1943). 
This is a very interesting article of a unique sociological 


research enterprise carried on in Great Britain since 1937 
and still continuing. In brief it is the anthropological meth- 
od of studying society. Instead of observing primitive 
society, volunteer field workers and trained investigators 
are observing what is going on about them and recording 
their observations. Whole communities are studied this way, 
and any one cultural trait may be studied in this way by 
collecting observations all over England. These observations 
are reducea to reports; already, book-length studies on pubs, 
politics, religion, and industry have been published, with 
most interesting findings. A short report on the habit of 
smoking in England is given in the article as an illustration 
of the method and its results. Mass-observation has been 
continuing through the present war crisis and is producing 
interesting accounts of social change in Britain on the 
deeper and more significant: levels. 


“Comment on the Social Psychology of Shame,” by 
Kurt Riezler (January, 1943). This article gives one much 
to think about, for it speaks of shame as a function or 4 
method of creation, a way of building up of “self.”- Shame 
is a universal human pattern found in every society, but 
its content, or the things peoples are ashamed about, may 
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differ according to the culture of the group. It is not purely 
gocial, nor purely individual, nor merely sexual. It is a way 
of creativity. When shame ceases the individual deteriorates. 
“‘Shameless’ times, if there are any, are periods of destruc- 
tin . . - But even in such times shame and awe are present 
by their very absence—as need and want in human hearts.” 


“The Conceptual Status of Social Disorganization,” by 
Ralph Kramer (January, 1943). The term social disorgan- 
igation is a general term which needs redefinition . It describes 
a process rather than a condition or state of affairs. It can be 
viewed in at least five ways: (1) as economic dissolution, 
like the “breakdown of capitalism’; (2) as cultural lag, 
like “living in a twentieth-century world with eighteenth- 
century ideas”; (3) as semantics, when words begin no 
longer to have their original meanings, resulting in confusion 
of ideologies—a Tower of Babel situation; (4) as a psy- 
chiatric problem arising from the inadequate care and 
training of children so that they become disturbing factors 
in society; (5) as group breakdown, when the group-indi- 
vidual relationship becomes unsettled. The author contends 
that this last description is the most meaningful as a symp- 
tom of, a factor of, and a frame of reference for the concept 
of social disorganization. 

“The Structure of American Cities in the Post-War Era,” 
by Homer Hoyt (January, 1943). It is questionable whether 
present theories of urban growth will explain the future 
city pattern. The Burgess concentric-circle theory alread 
has been modified by the sector theory according to whi 
high-rent areas move in only one or two sectors from the 
center of the city. Since the war, most permanent new 
housing has stopped for the duration, giving city planners 
an opportunity to consider and plan the postwar city 

ttern. Federal subsidies probably will be made available 
if private intiative fails to provide housing after the war. 
There probably will be rebuilding of blighted areas, and 
industries located in converted war plants along the periph- 
i of the cities will enable workers to livein garden homes. 

e use of the airplane will enable executives to commute 
hundreds of miles to their offices. There promises to be 
a greater tendency in the future to bring the country into 
the city, and the city into the country, a kind of an urban- 
rural synthesis. 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


Reviewed by JOHN F. LANDIS 


“The Classification Section of the Armored Force Re- 
Placement Training Center,” by Captain Milton Wittman 
(December, 1942). The author of this article is a graduate 
of the School of Social Service Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and is now stationed with the Classi- 
fication Section in Ft. Knox, Ky. The goal of the 
Classification Section is to find the soldier’s proper place 
in the Army. In so doing, the Armored Force is forged as 
an instrument of maximum integrity and strength. 

e Armored Force needs many skilled technicians and 
must establish accurately the various skills essential to 
its work, This is done, as elsewhere in the Army, through 
classification procedures which are applied to all selectees 
(1) at the time they enter, (2) during their training, and 
(3) when they leave the Training Center. Responsibility 
and placement rests with the Classification 

Before reaching the Center the trainee has passed 
through the induction and reception centers in the course 
¢ which he has been given the Army General Classi- 
cation Test. Classification and assignment of the trainee 
are based on the score made on this test, which score in- 

tes his mental ability. The testing is done in accord- 
» a with approved psychological testing procedures. The 
application of the test to very large groups gives the fol- 
owing interesting results: very superior and very in- 
‘rior, 7 per cent each; superior and inferior, 24 per cent 
each; average, 38 per cent. 


@ preliminary interview the “Soldier’s Qualification 
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Card” is: filled out. It contains a complete description of 
the soldier—personal characteristics, family data, en- 
ployment history, military experience, medical status, ed- 
ucation, leadership experience, hobbies, sports, personal 
interests, and other pertinent information. Trainees 
coming into the Training Center are grouped by the Classi- 
fication Center according to their qualification cards. The 
object of classification and the necessity for testing and 
interviewing are explained. The interviewers are special- 
ized—one seeing all mechanics, another all clerical 
workers, and so on. All interviewers are on the alert for 
abilities which are in particular demand in the Army. 

Following the interview, the trainee is: classified. Prog- 
ress made during the training, as well as indication of 
qualities of leadership, are recorded. Throughout the train- 
ing period, recommendations: come from company com- 
manders as to men they would like to retain in the replace- 
ment center to assist in training new men. The Officer’s 
Candidate School department assists in selecting men who 
are eligible for training as officers. The Special Training 
Unit looks to the needs of men with educational, mental, or 
physical limitations. Specially trained interviewers with 
social work experience see the “very inferior” group, 
selecting those thus limited, and arrange for appropriate 
special training. Following special training, they may be 
returned to regular training units; they may be assigned 
to service suited to their physical or mental abilities; or 
they may be given either a medical discharge in cases of 
extreme physical deficiency, or a discharge for mental or 
physical inaptitude. 


THE PRISON WORLD 
Reviewed By REED COZART * 


“The Psychopathic Child in the Training School,” by 
Emily M. Fletcher Cooper (September-October, 1942). 
This excellent article, written by the assistant to the super- 
intendent of the State House for Girls at Trenton, New 
Jersey, should be very helpful to all institutional staffs 
whether concerned with adults or juveniles. The author 
recognizes that it is difficult to tell whether a child is a 
true eee because the ‘‘adolescent is still too much 
in the flux of development to be so easily labelled.” Accord- 
ingly, it is better to treat all delinquent children as normal 
—except, of course, the few cases that may be psychotic 
and are transferred to mental hospitals. a 

The training school has two objectives—viz., to adjust 
conflicts within the child if there are any (and the author 
doubts if there are many true ones) and to help the children 
accept authority and the ways of living society sets up for 
all of us. In carrying out these objectives the program is 
outlined to take care of the needs of the group, principally 
normal children. The psychopathic child of the group is 
withdrawn and housed in a separate unit. He is supervised 
alone or with a limited few—in recreation and occupation— 
and must work his way gradually back into the larger 
group. At times he needs physical restraint. At all times he 
needs attention and must be under supervision of patient, 
understanding, and skilled officers. It may take a long time 
for such a child to work his way back to where he will be 
accepted by the group and it may mean that he may have 
to begin all over again several times. It would be unfair to 
the normal group to be forced to adjust itself to the deviant, 
and the writer reasons that even though the special treat- 
ment is not always successful, the program for the normal 
group is not disturbed and does not suffer on account of 
the presence of the psychopath. Her suggestions for treating 
the psychopathic child seem to be in accord with most 
recent suggestions for treating older psychopaths. 

“Vocational Training Methods for Penal Institutions,’’ 
by J. W. Rogers (September-October, 1942). The methods 
discussed in this article are those in use at Wallkiil State 
Prison, New York, where the author is supervisor of vo- 
cational education. All work in the institution is used for 
training purposes. A special committee surveys all institu- 
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guide as the measuring stick. After the trades are sel 

a job analysis is worked out for each trade. The next steps 
are to develop means whereby maintenance activities, con- 
structional projects, production activities may be utilized 
for training purposes. With respect to maintenance jobs, 
it is well for departmental heads to list their me? in 
advance so planning can be done, and when the instructor 
makes working drawings and blueprints for all jobs, there 
is actual training. In production jobs the apprentice by 
careful planning may be rotated through each of the oper- 
ations and processes of the trade. In construction work 
pepe | may be given by planning the job out in advance 
and adhering to the plans or by reviewing each step of the 
job as the work progresses. The main problem is to organize 
all the work to be done and to be conscious at all times 
that training is going on as the work progresses. 


‘Rehabilitation: Is It the Bunk?” (November-December, 
1942). The article was written by an inmate of Auburn 
State Prison and won first prize in a contest sponsored by 
James V. Bennett, Director of Federal Bureau of Prisons. 
The author says most prisoners believe rehabilitation is 
the bunk and cites six reasons: (1) the impairment of 
normal faculties while serving time; (2) heavy sentences 
imposed by courts; (3) harshness of the parole boards; (4 
absence of reward for energy expended or for work w 
done; (5) lack of good vocational education programs; and 
(6) no provision for a person or board to make prisoners 
understand what are the aims of rehabilitation and what 
it means. 

The author then lists five suggestions as to what should 
be done. These include (1) new laws making all crimes 

unishable by a minimum sentence of 1 year and a max- 
imum not over 20 years; (2) more funds upon release; (3) 
a program of vocational education that would embrace all 
trades; (3) compulsory attendance in mental hygiene classes; 
(4) release dependent upon time required to become skilled 
in a trade; and (5) arrangement of all prison programs so 
that while one-half of inmate body is studying the other 
half will be working. 


tional employment with a carefully worked out ate 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 
Reviewed by ROBERT H. FELIX, M.D. 


aa Simple Method for Rapid Estimation of Intelligence 
in Adults,” by Meyer Brown, M.D., Ph.D. (July, 1942). 
The data presented was obtained from 467 adult patients 
examined at the Cook County Jail, Chicago, where they 
were awaiting a hearing after indictment on some criminal 
charge. All were native born or had resided in this country 
since the age of six. Patients with evidence of mental dis- 
ease were excluded from the study. The ages ranged from 
17 to 70. Both Negro and white subjects were included. 
The psychometric procedures used included the Stanford 
modification of the Binet-Simon test, the Army Alpha test, 
the Otis questionnaire, and performance tests such as the 
Porteus maze and the Ferguson form boards. In order that 
a preliminary estimate of the patient’s approximate level 
of intellectual ability might be made, a series of simple 
mathematical problems were given which could be answered 
in 2 or 3 minutes. The patient was asked to give the squares 
of 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 12 by asking “How much is 
three times three, four times four, ete.?” If the patient 
could give correct answers to all nine problems, he was 
given a score of 9, if he failed to answer two of the questions, 
he was given a score of 7, and if none could be answered 
he was given a score of zero, etc. It was found that there 
was a close relationship between the derived intelligent 
— and the scores made on the simple arithmetic 


It is well known that special mathematical abilities ma 
exist among the feeble-minded and that difficulty wit 
mathematics is not uncommon among persons of normal 
intelligence. There is, however, a good correlation be- 
tween the level of intelligence and the fund of information 
- ssed by the average person. The arithmetic test used 

ere is simply an abbreviated test for the patient’s fund of 
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general knowledge which can easily be applied. It is inde. 
pendent of differences in language and early training. Ip 
the great majority of cases a strongly presumptive opinion 
may be formulated as to whether a patient falls into the 

oup of feeble-minded persons, of persons with dull intel- 
ame, or of those with normal intelligence. 


“Children’s Reactions to the War,” by Lauretta Bender, 
M.D., and John Frosch, M.D., (October, 1942). A study 
was undertaken on the Children’s Ward of Bellevue Hos. 
pital, New York, of the reactions to war of children be. 
tween the ages of 7 and 13. The authors were interested in 
knowing: first, what the attitude of children has thus far 
been to the war and what factors are at play in determini 
this attitude; second, what effect, if any, the war has ha 
on the thinking, feeling, and behavior of the child and 
whether it has been much of a force in creating major be- 
havior disorders among children; third, has the war any 
different effect on normal children as against those sufferi 
from some psychological disorder? What correlation, if any, 
could be drawn between the clinical picture presented by 
such children and the war as a determinant of this clinical 
picture; and finally, what type of child would be expected 
to be affected most by the war. 

For the study, free discussions during interviews with 
the children, both alone and in groups, were carried out, 
Compositions, art productions, and play situations were 
evaluated, a questionnaire being used as the nucleus of the 
study. Concepts of war, aggression, and killing were dis- 
cussed and possible factors in determining their source of 
development were touched on. - 

Marked anxieties, directly as a result of the war, were 
not too much in evidence, and clinical pictures solely deter- 
mined by the war were absent. There was some tendency 
for the children to weave their neurotic conflicts into the 
war situation, especially in those with more severe person- 
ality disorders. The war apparently has exerted some in- 
fluence on the play and phantasy life of children but not 
necessarily in an anxiety-producing fashion. The threat of 
possible separation from the home as a result of the war 
seemed to be the main anxiety-provoking factor. This 
suggested that neurotic children whose relationship to the 
parent already was insecure might present a problem when 
and if the war threatens this relationship. 


“Criteria of Success and Failure in Child Guidance,” by 
Ruth B. Perl, Ph.D., and Abraham J. Simon, B.A. (October, 
1942). In the field of the treatment of social and personal 
maladjustment, while much has been contributed to define 
and standardize ideas of diagnosis and treatment, the mean- 
ing of success and failure remains relatively unstandardized. 
In spite of the plethora of sets of criteria of adjustment, 
it is easily apparent that there is no general satisfaction 
with any of them. It would be desirable to formulate a 
set of principles that would serve as a guide for those who 
wish to devise specific adjustment ratings for specific groups 
of cases. It is suggested that there are three distinct areas 
of concern in evaluation studies: the agency, the client, 
the community. 

From the agency’s point of view success or failure must 
be related to the (1) function of the agency; (2) availability 
and use of services within the agency; (3) competence of 
the treatment plan; and (4) flow of treatment in relation 
to the plan. 

From the client and his family’s point of view, success 
or failure must be related to whether (1) the original symp- 
toms or problems have either disappeared or been 80 
modified that they can be handled satisfactorily without 
help; (2) the subjective discomforts associated with the 
symptoms have either disappeared or been so modifi 
that they can be handled satisfactorily without help; or (3) 
the patient or his family see a connection between the 
sae tte of the agency and the change in the situation or 

avior. 

From the community’s point of view, success oF failure 
must be related to whether the individual is still a drain on 
the community in terms of (1) more known violations 0 
the spirit or the letter of the law than the community !s 
ready to tolerate, or (2) more dependence or pathology than 
the community is ready to tolerate. be 

Any evaluation that pretends to be complete must F 
framed in such a way as to cover all these aspects of ad- 
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justment. The aspects pertaining to the agency perhaps can 
best be considered during treatment and at closing. The 
aspects pertaining especially to the client and the communit, 
can best be judged some time after the case has been closed. 
An exact or final measurement of results cannot be given, 
put evaluations may vary from time to time as the obser- 
yation period is extended. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 


AND CRIMINOLOGY 
Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“Judge Perkins’ Criticism of the Y. C. A.,”’ by John 
Barker Waite (November-December, 1942). In analyzing 
Judge Perkins’ criticism of the Youth Correction Act as 
presented in the July-August issue of the Journal of Criminal 
law and Criminology, Professor Waite devotes the first 
section of his article to a restatement of the objectives of 
the Act. They are as follows: (1) a Commission to have 
power to determine when custody—if any—is no longer 
necessary to prevent further crimes; (2) the Commission 
has the duty of searching for possible causes in the individual 
and establishing and utilizing corrective measures; and (3) 
the Commission is empowered to establish and operate 
agencies to furnish crime preventive help at the time it 
is most needed—immediately after a man’s release from 
an institution. 

It is the belief of the author that the basis for Judge 
Perkins’ objection lies in the first proposal; namely, that 
there might be an abuse of the discretionary power lodged 
in the Commission under the Act to release or to confine. 
On this basis, Professor Waite believes that in the present 
treatment of crimes in all its phases there is the power of 
discrimination and hence is susceptible of abuse. For ex- 
ample, juries can acquit one defendant and convict another 
on identical evidence; and the same may be said of parole 
where in similar cases one offender might be released early 
and another held until the end of his sentence. A further 
point is made that if the objection is against all power of 
discrimination in any one, then it would appear that what 
isadvocated is a return to the days when prison sentences 
were obligatory for the full period of the predetermined 
sentence. Professor Waite’s stand is summarized in his 
own words when he states “‘the Act proposes nothing novel; 


it does no more, at most, than to transfer the power of 
discrimination and its possible abuse from judges, who 
have no data for its intelligent use, to a carefully selected 
Commission required to investigate fully before it acts.” 


“Enforcement of Criminal Laws,” by Wendell Berge 
(November-December, 1942). This article by Assistant 
Attorney General Wendell Berge takes the form of two 
separate discussions. The first phase is a presentation of the 
forms of prosecution, the laws applicable hereto, and sug- 
— for the improvement or amendment of these laws 

or the greater protection of the public in time of war. 
Denaturalization proceedings, espionage investigations, 
Foreign Agents Registration Act, sabotage, sedition and trea- 
son are all briefly and concisely summarized. Generally, the 
discussion concerns itself with the policies of the Department 
of Justice relative to prosecutions under these headings, 
with an analysis of the aims and purposes of effecting the 
greater internal security of the country, at the same time 
guaranteeing and protecting the rights and privileges in- 
herent in the Constitution. 

The second phase of the article is devoted to suggestions 
for the revision of the rules of criminal procedure. Mr. 
Berge advocates a short form of indictment asserting that 
“simple and succinct allegations and the avoidance of 
technical verbiage, repetition and redundancy’’ would be 
beneficial. Recognizing that grand juries in some Districts 
meet but twice a year, the suggestion is made that legis- 
lation be enacted to permit waiver of indictment at the 
option of the defendant and that trial be had on information 
for greater expedition in the disposition of criminal cases. 
“Guilty defendants unable to furnish bail could exchange the 
hours of waiting in an inferior jail for the better facilities 
for rehabilitation afforded by the modern institutions to 
which they would be assigned after sentence.” 

For the further expeditious handling of cases, the thought 
is advanced that special dilatory pleas should be abolished 
and that pleadings be modeled after the civil rules which 
abolish demurrers and substitute a consolidated motion. 

Another matter requiring clarification and standardiza- 
tion is a uniform policy with reference to removal pro- 
ceedings, as experience has indicated that some courts 
practically require a trial before a removal order is signed, 
thereby causing delay and confusion which might be elim- 
inated without prejudicing the rights of the defendants. 
This article is an outstanding contribution on a vital and 
immediate subject. 
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YOUR BOOKSHELF ON REVIEW 


Absorbing and Vital Reading 


The Ninety-Seventh Annual Report of the Prison 
Association of New York. Edited by E. R. Cass, 
General Secretary. Legislative Document (1942) 
No. 52. New York: Publishers Printing Company. 
Pp. 133. 


It is seldom that an annual report is absorbing and vital 
reading, but such is the case with the Ninety-Seventh Annual 
Report of the Prison Association of New York, an organ- 
ization which, since its founding in 1844, has shown con- 
sistent leadership in progressive penology. The year 1941 
is no exception. 

The report gives a succinct summation of the timely 
influence, in part played by the New York Prison Associ- 
ation, which resulted in Federal and State penal institutions 
making a distinct contribution toward defense efforts, in- 
cluding blood banks formed by | na gy adaptation of 
prison industries toward military demands, and crystalliza- 
tion of an expression of patriotism and loyalty on the part 
of men, who although behind bars, share the desire of their 
fellow countrymen to defend the principles of freedom. 

The New York Prison Association has long been a pioneer 
in promoting legislation in the advancement of progressive 
methods for administering criminal jurisprudence and treat- 
ment of the offender. Last year, 17 bills sponsored by this 
organization were written into the New York Laws; in 
addition vigorous recommendation was made for the con- 
solidation of court and probation services and for improve- 
ments in methods of treatment of the young offender. Too 
much credit cannot be given to the gain derived from 
having such an unprejudiced and well-informed body to 
which the public can turn for guidance in creating an effec- 
tive legislative program in penology. 

A section of the report serves as a helpful reference in 
describing and evaluating penal and correctional institutions 
both within the State and City of New York, giving special 
attention to the new City Prison of Manhattan which in 
1941 replaced the historically famous but antiquated Tombs. 
True to its tradition, the Association points out the good 
and bad features of each institution with a genuinely con- 
structive criticism purposed to the end of a more effective 

rison program. Notwithstanding the current budgetary 
imits, particular emphasis was placed on the need for 
restoration of psychological, educational, and other pro- 
fessional services within the New York State Correctional 
Institutions. 

Considerable space in the report is devoted to a resume 

of the work of the Association through its Family Service 
Bureau which gave consistent service in economic and 
medical aid as well as social guidance to families of pris- 
oners. There is a detailed account of the development of 
facilities by the Bureau for care of the physical and mental 
health of the children of prisoners—a service unique in its 
recognition as a part of a rehabilitative program for the 
ey os himself. No small part of the Bureau’s activities 
or the past year has been the after-care, supervision, and 
employment placement offered to selected prisoners follow- 
ing their discharge. In describing this function, proof was 
given of the value of the educational program, both vo- 
cational and academic, carried out by the various correction- 
al institutions. Credit is given to the cooperation of some 
hundred or more community agencies in helping to realize 
an effective plan for the individual prisoner’s readjustment 
to the world at large. 

Significant of the spirit of the entire report is the following 
excerpt: “So the Association has gone on, year after year, 
unceasingly, and with earnest alertness combating those 
things which impede progress in the solution of the crime 
—. and initiating and giving utmost support to en- 

eavors that indicated a forward movement.” 


New York City RutH 


Poverty and Crime 


The Making of a Criminal. By F. Oswald Bar. 
nett, M. Com. Melbourne: Stuart Taylor Pty, 
Ltd., 1942. Pp. 58. Sh. 2/6. 


In his careful study of the inmates of a German reform. 
atory before World War I, Hans Gruhle found that it is an 
overwhelmingly innate inclination which accounts for the 
start of a criminal career. Mr. Barnett, after having exam- 
ined 277 cases of the Childrens Court of Melbourne and 94 
delinquent youth in the Castlemaine Reformatory during 
the year 1932-33, arrived at a different conclusion. His 
equally careful study shows that more delinquency is due 
to unhappy homes than to anything else and most juvenile 
tragedies “‘are written with the ink of circumstance and the 
pen of poverty.’ Poverty, he contends, produces uncon- 
genial environment. Most probably so, but poverty alone, 
provided economic conditions are steady, is less crimino- 
ee than generally supposed. It scarcely confirms Mr. 

arnett’s thesis that the recent increase of delinquency in 
the United States has been attributed to the higher war 
wages paid to juvenile workers. Even the predominant 
explanation of juvenile crime by broken homes seems to be 
a foregone conclusion. Clifford Shaw’s delinquency areas 
showed only a slight excess of broken homes and the Gluecks 
found companionship a causative factor in 70 per cent of 
the cases they examined. 

Crime may be, as Professor Sellin has put it, ‘‘a reflec- 
tion of the social conditions,’ but even the results of Mr. 
Barnett’s study must not dim the importance of personal 
deviations. Environmental setting and efficient causes are 
not identical. In spite of the valuable contribution of the 
author’s research to the basic problem of criminology, we 
cannot share his conclusion that the struggle against poverty 
is so paramount that it pushes into the background various 
other weapons we use in fighting against juvenile delin- 
quency. 


Rockport, Mass. RUSTEM VAMBERY 


Helpful in Developing Probation Techniques 


Manual of Probation, County of Los Angeles. 
Edited by D. R. S. Morrison, Los Ange'es County 
Probation Department, Karl Holton, Chief Proba- 
tion Officer, 1941. Pp. 170. 


This manual of policies and procedure is the product of 
the experience and knowledge of one of the largest and best 
organized probation departments in the country. Contribut- 
ed to by the experienced executives and the rank and file 
of the department and others outside the department, it 
establishes a complete but condensed methodology covering 
all the professional tasks of a modern probation agency 
which serves the juvenile, muncipal, and superior courts of a 
great and populous county. Although their application 1s 
local, the principles, rules of procedure, and standards set 
forth should be of great practical value to all probation 
workers, especially those in large departments. : 

The basic purpose of the manual, as of the probation 
service, is set forth in the words of Chief Probation Officer 
Karl Holton in the preface: “Probation officers have 4 
definite duty to protect the best interests of every child and 
every adult probationer entrusted to their care. They also 
have a definite responsibility to correlate their efforts with 
the efforts of the courts, law-enforcement officers, and public 
and private social agencies, so that the community may be 
protected and may be a better place in which to live. 

The manual is a valuable reference book. It is blessed 
with a complete index. It is available in paper covers . 
also is published for departmental use in handy loose-lea 
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form with hard cover, facilitating additions and ccrrections 
fom time to time. ; ‘ 

To attempt to give any outline of the contents of this 
unique publication is almost impossible. There is scarcely a 
topic relating to the work of probation officers which is not 
included in the long series of model rules of procedure which 
make up the volume. 

Among the topics which indicate the scope of the manual 
are organization and administration of the department; 
juvenile probation, its legal basis and philosophy; deten- 
tion and release; juvenile court investigations, case diagnosis 
treatment programs, court hearings, and supervision; adult 
probation, investigations, and supervision. Detailed and 
valuable rules are established regarding such difficult prob- 
lems as transfer and transportation of juvenile charges 
runaways, State and county aid, money collections, an 
investigation of adoptions. 

This is strictly a manual of instructions for professional 
probation officers. It makes no pretense of dealing with the 
history and development, theories or philosophies of the 
grvice, or the work of other departments or agencies in 
related fields. A supplementary manual or textbook is 
needed for these purposes and this recently has been supplied 
by the publication of Probation and Parole in Theory and 
Practice, the study manual of the National Probation As- 
sociation. In a very real sense the Los Angeles manual and 
other similar manuals, which it is to be hoped many other 
local and State departments will produce, add the practical 
application and instruction needed today in the develop- 
ment of probation as a profession. 


National Probation Association 


CHARLES L. CHUTE 
New York City 


A Blueprint to Improve Civilization 


Our Age of Unreason.By Franz Alexander, M.D. 
Philadelphia and New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1942. Pp. 371. $3.00. 


Dr. Franz Alexander, the author of this volume, is widely 
known as a psychoanalyst. He is, moreover, a philosopher 
and sociologist, a European who has been able to view the 
American scene with a certain detachment rarely achieved 
by the native born. He applies now his wide knowledge of 
human emotions to the problem of civilization—wherein 
does it suffer and what can be done to improve it? 

In Part I, ‘From Reason to Unreason,” Alexander gives 
ascholarly summary of political theory and history from 
the Middle Ages to the present time, indicating some of 
the unconscious factors which have played an important 
part on some of the influential political philosophers. He 
summarizes the emancipation from feudalism to self deter- 
mination in the four stages: (1) liberation of the senses, the 
release of creative artistic impulses (Renaissance); (2) 
liberation of conscience (Reformation); (3) liberation of 
intellect (modern science); (4) economic and political lib- 
eration of man (particularly in this country). At present, he 
says “We are witnessing in Germany and Italy . . . the 
unleashing of the unconscious irrational and destructive 
forces of man, which are ordinarily repressed in social life.” 
This he refers to as the fifth phase (p. 124). 

Part II presents a brief summary of the “Fundamentals 
of Human Behavior,’’ with particular reference to anxiety, 
frustration, and aggressiveness. 

Part III, “From Unreason to Reason,” is especially stim- 
lating as offering suggestions for a dynamic sociology. 
Basing his approach on child guidance and psychoanalytic 
findings, Alexander points out that just as psychiatry has 
left behind a strong and exclusive belief in heredity, so has 
social development. ‘“‘The most radical contradiction of the 
theory of heredity,” he says, “‘is contained in the statement 
of the Declaration of Independence ‘that all men are cre- 
ated equal’” (p. 227). There are discussions of the Psycho- 
{amie Foundations of Social Life, The Structure of 

otalitarianism, and Defeatism Concerning Democracy, all 
of which deserve careful reading. 

e need of emotional maturity of the citizens in order to 
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operate a democracy rightly is emphasized. One of the prob~ 
lems in any democracy, says the author, is envy, which 
grows with the intensity of a sense of weakness or insecurity. 
As a corollary, therefore, security, economic as well as 
emotional, should be encouraged. 

The volume is a timely one, and is bound to give pause 
to every thoughtful reader. “‘Sound social therapy is impos- 
sible without a sound knowledge of social psychology and 
pathology.” ‘‘To devise a blueprint of a new order without 
preparing men emotionally to live in it is a futile under- 
taking.” 


WINFRED OVERHOLSER, M.D. 
Saint Elizabcihs F ospital 
Washington, D.C 


Symposium on the Family in Wartime 


The Family in a World at War. Edited by 
Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1942. Pp. 298. $2.50. 


Mrs. Comeniene, Director of the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America, has edited 20 articles which “attempt to 
point out the role of the family in the war effort of the 
nation” on the valid principle that family morale is the 
basis of.all morale. Her opening chapter is excellent orient- 
ation and makes the reader expectant of a well-organized 
and stimulating symposium on the family within these 
times. Says Mrs. Gruenberg, “‘it is the family that gives or 
withholds that inner strength that can help us face danger 
and uncertainty.”’ Her development of this idea is well 
done and is extremely interesting reading. However, the 
chapters that almost immediately follow are on nutrition 
and are somewhat detailed as to caloric food values and 
proper diet. They, as well as the succeeding chapters, seem 
to have been either read or heard before and the actual 
phraseology in several is directed to listeners. 

The contributors are either well-known experts in various 
fields or from our governmental bureaus. For example, 
Pau! V. McNutt writes on ““The Home Front and National 
Defense’; Lewis B. Hershey on ‘‘The Impact of the Draft 
on the American Family’’; Louise Stanley on “Science of 
Nutrition at the Home Base”’; and Dr. Martha Eliot on ““The 
Work of Women in England.” For the most part the mater- 
ial seems to be a repetition of what has already been printed 
in Government and news releases. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s “Attitude of Youth and Morale’”’ is in 
the same informal vein as her column ‘‘My Day.” 

The fields of sociology and 1 5 Paaigge are represented by 
Eduard Lindeman, Dr. David Levy, and Dr. James Plant. 
The latter’s thought-provoking ‘‘Emotional Strains in Time 
of Crisis’ is a challenge to all of us who have been dealing 
in human relationships. Typical of his questions are: ““‘What 
have we learned about children that we can use in the pres- 
ent crisis? How can we now counsel our children to scrutin- 
ize in calm intellectuality what threatens them and all 
the rest of us? Or will we fight fire with fire? Do we know 
for what it is that we —. Dr. Plant’s article delves. 
for — and is by far the best excerpt to read (pp.14 
to 155). 

It was hoped that the three articles on youth would have: 
yielded pertinent material for probation officers but this: 
reviewer was disappointed. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher and Pearl Buck present some 
straightforward, practical ways and means for American. 
women to participate in the war effort both within and 
outside of their homes. 

The appendices contain already-published pamphlets of 
the Children’s Bureau and the Child Study Association of 
America. These latter are effective and usable answers to 
parent’s questions. 

In general, the book will have more meaning for lay 
people, especially parents. 


ADELAIDE Z, PALUMBO 
Family Welfare Society 
Providence, R.I. 
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Story of Psychiatry 


Doctors of the Mind. By Marie Beynon Ray. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1942. Pp. 325. 
$3.00. 


Mrs. Ray set herself a huge task when she projected a 
book which was to tell the “story of psychiatry” in a way 
that lay readers would find both engrossing and instructive. 
First she had to collect voluminous data regarding the men 
and their contributions. She discovered that she needed to 

back only a little over a century to find the beginnings, 
or psychiatry is one of the youngest specialties. This 
simplified her task for it enabled her to collect data by 
interviews with men now living who have made great con- 
tributions during the burst of progress since World War I. 
But she found that in order to present a comprehensive 
picture of the present-day specialty of psychiatry she had 
to follow threads of development in neuroanatomy, neur- 
ology, neurosurgery, psychology, psychoanalysis, endo- 
crinology, hypnotism, and other fields. She also learned 
that there are some psychiatrists who have a predominantly 
“organic’’ viewpoint, some who have a predominantly “‘psy- 
chological” viewpoint, and some who view man as an organ- 
ism reacting in organic and psychological ways to the things 
which happen to him. 

Starting from the theory of evolution and the modern 
researches to go it, Mrs. Ray tries to carry along all 
the threads—Bell, the father of neurology, who first mapped 
out the nervous pathways in brain and spinal cord; Broca 
who discovered the speech-controlling area of the brain; 
Hughlings Jackson who “‘Darwinized neurology”; Brown- 
Sequard who revealed the crossing of nerve fibers in the 
medulla and was also the “‘grandfather’’ of endocrinology; 
Abel, the “‘father’’ of endocrinology; and the men who 
developed the psychological approach to mind—Mesmer, 
De Puysegur, Braid, Liebeault, Bernheim, Charcot, Janet, 
Dubois, Dejerine, and the “‘three grand old men’”—Freud, 
Adler, and Jung. Sone Sess discovery of the malaria 
cure for general paresis, Kraepelin’s classification of mental 
diseases, and finally the latest therapeutic methods are 
described—Sakel’s insulin shock, von Meduna’s metrazol 
shock, electro-shock, and psycho-surgery. The compre- 
hensiveness of Mrs. Ray’s “‘story’’ of psychiatry may be 
judged from this list of names, to which are added those of 
Adolph Meyer, Winfred Overholser, Charles Burlingame, 
Abraham Myerson, A. E. Bennett, Gregory Zilboorg, Franz 
Alexander, Karl Bowman and a number of other American 
cedeagreag wes A thoroughgoing history of psychiatry would 

ave to include many names omitted by the author, just 
as a comprehensive picture of current psychiatric practice 
would have to bring in many men not located in the East, 
the section in which Mrs. Ray secured most of her interviews 
and made most of her observations. 

The presentation of modern viewpoints is, as might be 
expected from a lay writer, somewhat uncritical. While a 
chapter is devoted to the so-called ‘‘middle of the road men,” 
those who combine organic and psychological approaches 
and view man as a psychobiological entity, the author does 
not make it clear that this viewpoint, “where parallel !ines 
(organic and psychological) meet,” is today the most en- 
lightened and soundly scientific one. Too much space is 
devoted to the psychotherapeutic nihilism of Dr. Meyerson, 
and, in general, the author is too optimistic in her accounts 
of the efficacy of shock treatment. Psychosomatic medicine 
receives only casual mention, and the efficacy and import- 
ance of psychiatric consultation and psychological treatment 
of unspectacular human unhappiness, misbehavior, mal- 
adaptation and inefficiency is very meagerly dealt with. 

The book makes intensely interesting reading. Mrs. Ray 
possesses a style and a flair for the dramatic which makes 

ychiatric researches and discoveries sound like absorbin 
ition. Much in the way of omissions, over-emphases, an 
over-optimistic enthusiasm may be forgiven to a writer 
who can make the story of psychiatry one which it is diffi- 
cult to lay down until it is read through to the end. 


ROBERT P. KNIGHT, M.D. 
The Menninger Clinic 
Topeka, Kans. 
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Mental Hygiene Principles in Child Rearing 


In Defense of Children. By Bert I. Beverly, M.D. 
New York: The John Day Company, 1941. Pp, 
233. $2.00. 


This work presents in a clear, logical, and most readable 
manner the principles of child rearing as developed from 
years of study of mental hygiene by a physician and psy- 
chiatrist who is also a parent. From infancy through ado- 
lescence, the normal and natural path of mental and emo- 
tional development is traced. That this course is very 
different from that pictured and desired by the average 
parent and teacher is not unfamiliar to the psychologist, 

ychiatrist, and trained probation worker, but in this 

ifference lies the explanation of most of the conflicts and 
difficulties which children develop as they grow up in the 
average home and attend the average school. 

Dr. Beverly’s thesis is that normal children, if surrounded 
from earliest infancy by love and affection, praise and con- 
fidence, and by good examples of conduct—in the home 
especially—and if subjected to a minimum of repression 
and punishment, will develop rag A and naturally into 
well-balanced and adjusted adults. His points are empha- 
sized by citation of case after case from psychiatric practice. 
However, the attitudes which produce this type of child- 
rearing are comparatively rare, because most parents who 
have been reared in the traditional manner have themselves 
apes ge so many conflicts and repressions that they find 
it much easier to rear their children as they were reared, 
than to give them an opportunity for optimum develop- 
ment. Teachers, as well as—sometimes even more than— 
parents, follow the traditional —_—— confusing and often 
seriously hampering the child. 

Probation workers as well as parents and teachers can 
‘ase greatly from study of this work. Those who have 
earned to analyze their own conflicts will find that the 
reason for their violent first inner reactions against many 
of the principles set forth by Dr. Beverly, is their own 
traditional bringing-up. Unless an ever increasing number of 
parents and others who work with children can recognize, 
accept, and practice the principles the author has set forth, 
we will have an ever-increasing number of maladjusted 
children, for the greater part of whom available treatment 
by trained —. psychologists, psychiatric social 
ew and probation workers will be ‘“‘too little and too 
ate.” 


Ottawa, Til. DorRTHA WILLIAMS OSBORN 


Basis for Legislative Study in Other States 


Young People in the Courts of New York State. 
A Report of the Joint Legislative Committee of 
the New York State Legislature. Benedict S. Alper, 
Research Director. Albany, New York: Williams 
Press, Inc., 1942. Pp. 309. 


Professional probation officers will look with approval on 
this report of a joint legislative committee of the New York 
State Legislature; not that they will agree with it in its 
entirety, but because it represents a genuine effort on the 
part of legislators to arrive at a sound understanding of 
the problem and to make the necessary legislative enact- 
ment to meet the needs. The choice of Benedict Alper as 2 
research director assured a high standard of work by the 
committee. 

The report catalogues the progress of the committee— 
its research, conclusions, legislative successes and failures, 
and recommendations for future studies by the legislature. It 
is not a report that will interest the casual reader but 1s of 
interest to the student and professional probation officer 
because it reduces to legislative terminology many of the 
realities of juvenile procedure with which we all have been 
faced from time to time. These legislative proposals at- 
tempted to eliminate some of the incongruities of statutes 
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yhich provide different procedures for juveniles in different 
eunties of the same State. 

The discussion of the treatment of age (16- to 19-year 
group) is of particular significance at this time in view of re- 
ent activity of the American Law Institute and their pro- 

of the Youth Correction Act and the Youth Court Act. 

Qne cannot help but be impressed by the lag which 
exists between accepted social practice and the statutory 
provision for the treatment of the juvenile and adolescent 
ofender. The committee made an effort to modernize pro- 
cedure of the legal machinery for operating the courts 
charged with treatment of these groups, and introducing 
a socialized procedure into the dealings with adolescents. 
We cannot help but give thanks for the recommendation 
that would take jurisdiction over the youthful offender 
away from the justice of the peace. _ j 

It is gratifying to see concrete efforts being made to bring 
into uniformity the various statutes providing for the 
children’s courts of the larger counties and extension of its 
services and jurisdiction to include action in nonsupport, 
neglected children who commit delinquency, and contribut- 
ing to delinquency. p 
he restatement of the preamble to the Children’s Court 
Act of 1922 for the State of New York is valuable because it 
helps to clarify a situation which has been in controversy for 
many years and which is still lacking of full support from 
many well-known authorities in the juvenile court field— 
namely, the place to be taken by the court in prevention 
work. That the treatment accorded the child by the court 
should approximate as nearly as possible the treatment the 
child should receive from his parents, is the well-known 
and accepted principle. But, when the committee goes 
further and points out that a dutiful parent does not wait 
until the child’s conduct has become so critical as to warrant 
formal court procedure, it emphasizes the fact that to carry 
out fully the intent and purposes of the juvenile court 
philosophy, the court itself must take an active part in 
dealing with predelinquent conduct. This is a welcome di- 
vergence from the strictly narrow interpretation of the ju- 
venile procedure and coming from such a committee as 
presents this report will be received with much favor by 
the professional probation officer. 

It is to be regretted that the legislature failed to make 
some adequate provision for the youth group as reeommend- 
ed by the committee. The incongruity of a situation which 
creates an adolescent court in two boroughs of New York 
City, but not elsewhere in the State, and the provision 
permitting the children’s court in Onondaga County, but 
not elsewhere, to exercise jurisdiction over wayward minors, 
16 to 21 years of age, is apparent. It is obvious that certain 
practices will develop as a result of such special legislation, 
to permit youth of these age groups to come within the 
jurisdiction of the existing court. Any procedure wherein 
subterfuges such as accepting pleas to lesser offenses, or 
dismissing a case on acceptance of voluntary probation in 
order to deal with the offender in a more socialized manner 
has many drawbacks, as is ably pointed out by the committee 
report. One cannot help but wonder why it is that when such 
procedures exist and are practiced, that legislatures do not 
recognize them and properly equip the courts with statutes 
under which they can operate without resorting to subter- 
uge. It is merely another indication of the lag which exists 
between social conscioushess and the laws under which we 
must operate in dealing with social problems. 

in general the report must be regarded as a rather well- 
written piece of work resulting from thorough investigation, 
a sort of thing that few legislative bodies have undertaken 


to do. It should serve to crystallize thought on the subject 
of method of juvenile court procedure and the treatment 
of the youthful offender. 

The student who is genuinely interested in knowing what 
results were obtained from the committee’s research may 


2e somewhat confused and uncertain, and for his benefit it 
might be pointed out that at the time of writing of the 
report only those proposals included under Chapter X had 
Pauly been passed by the legislature as of September 1, 
+ ge ‘he report is one which well might be used as a basis 
or similar study by legislatures of other States. 


Juvenile Court of Lucas County L. WALLACE HOFFMAN 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Factors in Social Breakdown 


Social Breakdown in Time of War. Papers pre- 
sented at the Sixteenth Annual Institute for 
Southern Social Work Executives, Blue Ridge, 
N.C., July 27-31, 1942. New York: Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc., 1942. Pp. 64 (mimeo- 
graphed and bound in cover). $1.00. 


For 5 days last summer, 73 executives of public and 
private health and welfare agencies and consultants from 
national agencies presented papers on “social breakdown’’ 
in seven typical Southern cities, discussed the papers, and 
made critical summary comments on the papers and dis- 
cussion. As a consequence, they decided to expand and 
refine their collection of data, to see what they could do 
about applying it to social planning and action in their 
communities, and (war permitting) to meet again at Blue 
Ridge in the summer of 1943 for further community eval- 
uation. 

The reports and comments presented in this assemblage 
of material are of significance to more than the seven 
communities directly concerned, or even to the South of 
which they are typical. This material should be suggestive 
to anyone interested in learning how a community ma 
analyze its health and welfare problems and gird itself 
for organized attack upon them, even more in times of war 
than in peace, through seeing the community as a whole 
and mobilizing it as a whole. For no social problem exists 
by itself, any more than any individual can isolate himself 
from the currents of life which whirl him along. 

The report should be of special interest to persons con- 
cerned in Federal courts and probation services, because 
in each of the seven cities crime was one of the primary 
factors studied in social breakdown. 


Richmond, Va. ELWoop STREET 


Useful Probation and Parole Study Manual 


Probation and Parole in Theory and Practice. 
By Helen D. Pigeon. New York: National Pro- 
bation Association, 1942. Pp. vi, 420. 


The National Probation Association has performed a 
very useful service by making available Helen Pigeon’s 
study manual entitled Probation and Parole in Theory and 
Practice. Anyone familiar with the field of probation and 
parole is aware that few workers have specific training prior 
to their service. Some of them have come from allied fields 
in social work, others from business, others from the law. 
Practically all of them require training on the job. For this 
reason Miss Pigeon’s volume meets a very instant need. 
The fact that this manual has developed out of experiments 
in training workers on the job adds to its effectiveness. 

The book is divided into four parts: The Correctional 
Program; The Behavior of the Individual; The Treatment 
of the Individual Case; and Public Relations and Publicity. 
New workers will find Part I—bearing an account of the 
police, detention, the courts, imprisonment, and release 
procedures—particularly valuable background. For the 
more experienced worker it adds little to his existing infor- 
mation. Parts II and III contain the meat of the volume. 
The section on the behavior of the individual is basic to 
any work in this field. Particular stress is laid upon the 

int that probation and parole workers are dealing with 

uman beings, and that the more the worker understands 
how and why human beings behave as they do, the more 
helpful the worker is likely to be. Too often the worker is 
tempted to assume that he can “‘see through” people, or 
that people “‘can‘t put anything over on me,” when actually 
he is suffering from ignorance of human behavior. The 
pages on some of the hidden springs, mechanisms, and 
motivations of behavior are particularly pertinent. 

However, Part III on the treatment of the individual 
case contains the substance of the volume. Probation and 
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parole workers may sometimes resent being called social 
workers, but any analysis of the probation and parole job 
reveals it to be essentially a helping function. What the 
social worker’s training consists of is the development of 
skills in offering a helping service. This is just as specialized 
a training as training for law, medicine, or any of the other 
professions. The probation and parole worker needs to 
realize that, be willing to face his own lacks, and do some- 
thing about them. Part III does not undertake to make a 
ease worker of a probation officer, but it does open to him 
some of the possibilities that inhere in the social work job. 

There are several points that need to be mentioned about 
the volume. In this reviewer’s opinion the use of illustrative 
or case material would have added considerably to the value 
of the book. Probation and parole workers, new as well as 
experienced, can grasp points more readily when they are 
illustrated than when they are presented as ‘“‘do’s and 
don’ts.” On pages 321-322 the statement, ‘‘Thus the well- 
informed worker, other things being equal, will have keener 
insight into the situation he is facing, a wider choice of 
methods and more confidence in himself,’ needs to be 
qualified somewhat. Information does not insure adequate 
performance. A probation officer may be extraordinarily 
well informed and yet not have the essential skills to help 
a probationer work out some of his own difficulties. 

On page 244 it is stated that Dr. Otto Rank was a psy- 
chiatrist. If a psychiaatrist is a doctor of medicine this 
statement is in error. 

The discussion of authority on pages 329-334 suffers by 
failure to consider the role of limits as an important aspect 
of the worker’s use of authority. 

On page 202 it hardly helps to clarify the concept of 
identification by using the word ‘‘identification” or the 
verb “identify” in the definition. 

he omission of an index is especially marked. 

In all likelihood this volume will find real usefulness in 
any local, State or Federal program that undertakes to 
increase the effectiveness of its workers. It is a volume that 
should be known generally to social workers. It should be 
of real value in college preprofessional courses on probation 
and parole. The volume is a real contribution. The chapter 
bibliographies are especially valuable. 


Ailanta, Ga. ARTHUR E. FINK 


Method of Treating Delinquency 


Reduction in Recidivism Through Therapy. By 
Ruth Jacobs Levy, Ph.D. New York: Thomas 
Seltzer, 1941. Pp. 148. $1.50. 


The author presents a method of treating delinquency 
which she calls psychological guidance. Therapy consists 
not in attempting to change the “‘inner boy,”’ but in trying 
to help the boy satisfy his inherent desires without breaking 
the law in so doing. 

This method is based on the theory that a delinquent boy 
is one who tries to satisfy his unfulfilled needs by socially 
unacceptable behavior. Treatment begins by discovering 
those unfulfilled needs and then redirecting them into 
nondelinquent channels. The author does this by (1) the 
establishment of a satisfying relationship between worker 
and child through interviewing; (2) the acquisition of play 
material for some children; (8) proper school-grade pee- 
ment; (4) the use of the recreational center for most children; 
(5) part-time gainful employment for some children; (6) 
the reeducation of a few gerenies and (7) improving relation- 
ships between the child and the community. 

In order to test this therapeutic method the author 
compares a group of delinquent boys so treated with a 
similar group receiving no such treatment; and comes to 
the conclusion that the techniques employed are of definite 
value in the treatment of juvenile delinquency. She selected 
her cases as follows: (1) 100 delinquent boys, (2) 10 to 12 
years old at first arraignment, (8) all from the Manhattan 
Children’s Court, (4) of Italian parentage, (5) Roman 
Catholic faith, (6) with average family incomes of $72.07, 
(7) no psychopathic traits, (8) average I. Q. of 82.1, and 
(9) no limit on type of offense. 
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These 100 delinquent boys were divided into an experi- 
mental group of 40 and a control group of 60 (the latter 
group was larger because it was anticipated that some boys 
in the control group would accidentally receive Psycholog. 
ical treatment from other sources, and would have to be 
eliminated finally from the control group). The two groups 
were tested statistically for comparison and found to be 
strikingly similar. The average length of treatment devoted 
to each case in the experimental group was 20 hours; never 
less than 10, and never more than 40 hours of contact 
Each of the 40 experimental cases is rehearsed briefly in the 
book for analysis and therapy. 

The criterion of success is avoidance of rearraignment 
during the treatment period, which came to a conclusion 
3 years after the experiment began. Of the 40 children in 
the experimental group, 2 were rearraigned; whereas among 
the 40 children in the control group, 8 were rearraigned. 
Putting this to a statistical test for error, shows that the 
chances are about 96 in a 100 that this difference is a true 
difference and not due to chance factors. 

One cannot help but wonder about the 20 control cases 
which “were thrown out entirely’’ because there was no 
extensive information regarding the type of therapy used. 
It would seem that the experiment might have been strength- 
ened if it had been predetermined not to treat 40 control 
cases, rather than to allow oneself the manipulative advan- 
tage of a choice of 1 in 3. 

One is gratified by the lucid, concise manner and simple 
brevity with which the author presents her thesis, and makes 
a contribution toward clarifying the thinking on the problem 
of treating delinquency. 


Cuas. H. Z. MEYER 
U. S. Probation Office 
Chicago, Ill. 


Psychiatric Approach in Social Case Work 


Social Case Records From Psychiatric Clinics. 
By Charlotte Towle. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. 455. $3.00. 


Miss Towle, associate professor of psychiatric social 
work at the University of Chicago, writes from her broad 
experience in social work and teaching. She offers nine 
clinical records which have been carefully organized for the 
paper of instructing her own classes. These provide a 
oundation of case material well chosen for study and dis- 
cussion. The presentation of the cases has been freed from 
major interpretative elements to enable students to derive 
their own social and psychiatric import from the data. | 

The trained probation officer (mentioned only once in 
the book) may find the exposition somewhat monotonous 
and repetitious even though each case will stimulate new 
thinking or even point out new directions for social method- 
ology. The histories concern children rather than late ado- 
lescents, with little stress on delinquency or crime, an 
include a few adults suffering from psychiatric disorders, 
such as depression or anxiety state. Simple and complica 
social approaches are set forth with all essential details and 
discussion. Especially valuable are discussion notes designed 
to motivate student thinking for the solution of problems. 
These, properly used, should lead to an appreciation of the 
necessity of knowledge and skill for the solution of eac 
specific clinical problem. 

Probation officers recognize the breadth of human be- 
havior and the applicability of psychiatric concepts in the 
development of their own work methods. Fortunately, Miss 
Towle has not tried to simplify her subjects; the clinical 
cases were carefully selected to facilitate an evaluation 0 
the perspective, balance, and worth of the psychiatr¢ 
social approach. 

A series of bibliographic references provides. adequate, 
though far from inclusive, material for the clarification ° 
each problem. There are direct incentives for broad dis- 
cussion of various types of individuals who try to function 
in different settings and suffer from disordered persona 
behaviors. Miss Towle appreciates the significance of lim- 
ited information as well as of potential therapies, but " 
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yals an effort to formulate tentative diagnoses and to 
determine specific methods of treatment. 

The field traversed should appeal to a probation officer 
ys it involves organic and functional disorders, conscious 
and unconscious mechanisms, parent-child relationships, 

imary and symptomatic responses, the intellectual and 
emotional problems of persons with inferior and superior 
grebral endowment. What is more important is the empha- 
ig upon the analysis of significant attitudes, the evaluation 
of capacities for personal relationships, and the direct and 
indirect practical ae of any social worker cooperating 
along psychiatric lines. 

The subject matter is well presented, containing verbatim 
interviews, details of social and clinical records, psycho- 
gical reports and psychiatric impressions. These are in- 
tdligently harmonized to support the concept ‘‘that be- 
havior is symptomatic and represents, therefore, the needs 
and strivings of the individual in the form which they take 
in a special life situation.” This is a basic idea in the field 
of probation. The student of probation and delinquency 
vill find further evidence of the cause-and-effect relation- 
ship in human behavior and the emotional elements that 
so frequently determine it, whether at the conscious or 
unconscious level. 

Miss Towle has indicated successfully the degree to which 

chiatry may be synthesized into case work practice 
ieee she is fully aware of the present gaps in our ther- 
apeutic knowledge. 


New York City Ira S. WILE, M.D. 


Encylopedic Text on Social Disorganization 


Social Disorganization. By Mabel Elliott and 
Francis Merrill. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1941. Pp. 1,087. $3.75. 


This is a new and revised issue of Elliott and Merrill’s 
commendable factual text on practical social science that 
appeared first in 1934. In its original form, as a text in 
socia! pathology, it was successfully used in the classrooms 
of more than 250 colleges and universities. This fact alone 
bespeaks the excellence of the book as a college textbook. 

he new edition presents a thorough revision of the 1934 
text. All the material has been brought up to date, and 
much of it expanded. A new and timely section on World 
Disorganization has been added, in which the authors 
analyze the present chaotic character of world relationships. 

The reviewer’s approach to Social Disorganization is that 
of a worker actually engaged in social work, mainly in our 
penal institutions. It is well known that a book on social 
science or social work may be satisfactory as a college text, 
for classroom use, but of precious little value as a vade 
mecum for the overburdened social worker. In the case of 
a college or university text the professor “‘kneads” and 

unds the text for the students, but the social worker, 
ankle-deep in worrisome work, no one to guide him 
through the social pathological labyrinth with anything 
like authority. 

The present work by Elliott and Merrill is truly encyclo- 
pedic in scope and reveals very extensive reading and re- 
search. A glance at the selected bibliography and the two 
indexes will substantiate this statement. Hence, from the 
standpoint of scope, a worker in our prisons and other 
institutions need not go elsewhere. In addition to para- 
graphs and chapters on innumerable social problems, there 
are adequate and up-to-date treatments of such timely 
topics as drink, prostitution, crime, juvenile delinquency, 
sex offenders, racketeering, the ineffectiveness of current 
Penal therapeutics, probation and parole. 

Any work on social pathology is hard to handle from the 
standpoint of principles for the obvious reason that the 
author, without more ado, plunges immediately into prac- 
tical discussions of social problems and phenomena. The 
student and reader can get some idea, however, of the 
author’s sociological and moral principles at least from 
obiter dicta, that is to say, from passing comments and re- 
marks found here and there in the text. In the case of the 
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present work the reviewer is constrained to assert that the 
authors seem to have very convenient and flexible socio- 
logical and moral principles; hence, many of their comments, 
suggestions, and conclusions should be subjected to severe 
analysis before acceptance. It would have been wise for the 
authors, too, to have sought more authentic sources for 
their patristic and moral theology. Bertrand Russell is 
hardly an authority in these important matters, and yet 
the authors lean very heavily on him. 


Baltimore, Md. JOSEPH J. Ayp, S.J. 


Valuable Handbook for Penologists 


Prison Labor in the United States, 1940. By 
Richard F. Jones, Jr. Bulletin No. 698, U.S. Dept. 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1941. Pp. 
288. 30 cents. 


There is no sauce served with the meat in this volume. 
It must be seasoned with the reader’s own interest in the 
subject matter. It consists of 39 pages of text which include 
approximately 10 pages of major statistics, followed by 
249 pages of tables showing the kind, quality, and value 
of production in State and Federal prisons in 1940 under 
the various work systems in use. The same information 
is also broken down by States and by Federal institutions. 
There is attached a comprehensive index of the articles 
produced or services performed in State or Federal prisons. 

The text reviews briefly and intelligently the history of 
poten labor and its tragedies since the first survey made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1885. Most of the tables 
in the text aes comparative figures, usually beginning 
with 1923, showing the progression or retrogression of almost 
every phase of the prison labor problem. Historically the 
text and tables presented are unique and invaluable, and 
should be required reading for everyone in any way con- 
nected with prison work, either in the custodial or rehabil- 
itative field. As a direct aid to case workers in the field of 
probation or parole, however, it is doubtful if the information 
—laboriously compiled and generously offered will be of 
much immediate value—certainly no more than information 
would be to a modern-day bricklayer as to how many bricks 
- Israelites were compelled to make without Egyptian 
straw. 

Nevertheless, the volume is and will continue to be a 
valuable reference handbook for all penologists, amateur 
and professional. 


Washington, D.C. A. H. CONNER 


Social Work’s Three Fronts 


Attacking on Social Work’s Three Fronts. By 
Shelby M. Harrison. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1942. Pp. 30. 15 cents. 


The Russell Sage Foundation publishes in pamphlet 
form the address of the President of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work at New Orleans, May 1942. Con- 
ference President Shelby M. Harrison is General Director 
of the Russell Sage Foundation. 


It should be realized by all parents that the best 
means of combating all negative and unwholemsome in- 
fluences which might come out of the war situation is to 
keep our child active. On this score, we parents should 
realize that we must incorporate the child’s energies and 
efforts into legitimate and genuinely helpful activities 
rather than merely in “busy work.” 

—MartTIN L. REYMERT, PH.D. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


By JOHN F. LANDIS 


Third Probationer Cited 
for Deeds in the Pacific 


A personal citation for his successful bombing of a 
Japanese base on Wake Island has been awarded to a 
34-year-old Federal probationer who was discharged from 
probation in 1942, entered the armed forces, and later 
was commissioned a lieutenant in the Army air corps. 

Commenting on the probationer’s deeds in the South 
Pacific, the commanding officer referred to the lieutenant’s 
efforts as highly instrumental in the successful operation 
against the Japanese-held island of Wake. 

The hero flier was placed on probation in 1940 for a 
period of 3 years, but, upon the recommendation of the 
probation officer, was discharged from probation by the 
District Court after 2 years because of his excellent 
record under probation supervision. 

To date, two Federal probationers have been cited 
for deeds of bravery in air operations in the Pacific 
theater. 


Survey Shows Gains in 
Prostitution Suppression 


A recent survey of prostitution in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal shows “great improvement” in the suppression of 
prostitution, according to Ray H. Everett, executive secre- 
tary of the District of Columbia’s Social Hygiene Society. 

Mr. Everett cites the following factors as responsible 
for the improvement in conditions: (1) aggressive police 
and court action in raiding and temporarily eliminating 
cheap hotels and rooming houses as bases of operation; 
(2) Washington’s crowded housing conditions which make 
it difficult, if not impossible, for prostitutes and accom- 
plices to keep a jump ahead of the police by moving from 
one address to another; (3) gasoline restrictions which 
have decreased the business of outlying resorts and road- 
houses; (4) changed industrial conditions which give 
girls and women an opportunity to obtain suitable em- 
ployment; (5) a transportation situation wherein taxi 
drivers, busy with legitimate trips, have neither the time 
nor the inclination to serve as “go-betweens”; and (6) a 
recruitment of hotel bellboys not acquainted with the 
“perquisites” of the trade. 

A number of these factors also affect prostitution 
activities in other metropolitan areas in the United States, 
Mr. Everett points out. 


Standard Juvenile 
Court Act Revised 


For many months the National Probation Association, 
assisted by a distinguished national committee of judges 
and lawyers specially interested in juvenile court legis- 
lation, has been at work on the revision of the Standard 
Juvenile Court Act, the last edition of which appeared in 
1933. In the intervening decade considerable progress has 
been made in both procedures and the philosophy of 
juvenile-court work, and these changes are embodied in 
the new act. It is intended as a tentative basic draft, 
adaptable to local needs and limitations. 

A number of legislatures are considering revision of 
juvenile court laws, and requests for this new draft have 
been numerous and urgent, the Association reports. In its 
— form the pamphlet covers 32 pages and sells for 

cents. 


Edward B. Everett Named Chairman 
of Georgia Pardon and Parole Board 


Edward B. Everett, chief United States probation 
officer for the Northern District of Georgia (Atlanta), has 
been named chairman of Georgia’s new Pardon and Parole 
Board by Governor Arnall. Mr. Everett assumed his new 
responsibilities on February 10 and will serve for a period 
of 3 years. 

A graduate of Mercer University, Mr. Everett re. 
ceived his master of law degree from Yale University in 
1926, and also studied in the graduate school of social 
service administration at the University of Chicago. He 
entered the Federal probation service in 1932 and was 
named chief in the Atlanta office when Richard A. Chappell 
was called to Washington in 1938 as supervisor of pro- 
bation in the Department of Justice. 

Lamar N. Smith, of the Gainesville office jn the 
Northern District of Georgia, was appointed chief pro- 
bation officer to succeed Mr. Everett. 

Other members of Georgia’s Pardon and Parole Board 
are Grover C. Byars and Mrs. Helen W. Coxon. 


Ray L. Huff Named 
D. C. Welfare Director 


Ray L. Huff, general superintendent of penal insti- 
tutions for the District of Columbia and formerly parole 
executive in the Federal Bureau of Prisons, was named 
welfare director for the District of Columbia, March 4, 
succeeding Conrad Van Hyning who resigned recently 
to become welfare and social security director for Puerto 
Rico and nearby Federal possessions. In addition to his 
new responsibilities, Mr. Huff will retain his present 
duties as superintendent of penal institutions. 

Mr. Huff was appointed superintendent of the 
District’s penal institutions in 1937 after serving 6 years 
as Federal parole executive. From 1929 to 1931 he was 
director of the Bureau of Corrections in the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Welfare. Majoring in education, Mr. 
Huff received the master of arts degree in education from 
the University of Pittsburgh, and was vocational counselor 
and principal with the Pittsburgh Board of Education 
from 1920 to 1928. 

In 1939 Mr. Huff was president of the American 
Parole Association. 


Delinquency 
Control 


To Control Delinquency in Michigan is the title of a 
13-page monograph released in February by The Michigan 
Child Guidance Institute, at Ann Arbor, Mich. The pam- 
phlet outlines a vrogram for improving treatment and 
increasing prevention. 

L. J. Carr, Ph.D., is director of the Institute. 


California Names Woman to Head 
Department of Corrections 


Mrs. Dora Shaw Heffner, commissioner in the juvenile 
court in Los Angeles, recently became the first woman to 
head the California State Department of Institutions, 
succeeding Dr. Aaron Rosanoff. In her new position ae 
Heffner will supervise all medical, penal, and correctiona 
institutions operated by the State. 
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FEDERAL PROBATION 


(nly 9 of 3,263 Probationers 
Discharged from Armed Forces 


Only 9 of 3,263 Federal probationers who had entered 
the armed forces as of January 31, 1943, have been given 
dishonorable discharges, according to the Division of 
Probation of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts. 

During the month of February, 262 probationers 
entered the armed services, raising the total number of 
Federal probationers in military service to 3,525. 

Probationers considered eligible for military service 
by selective service boards or recruiting centers are given 
afinal discharge by the Federal Court or are discharged 
from probation supervision for the period of military 
service. 


All of 1,000 Federal Parolees 
In the Armed Forces Making Good 


More than 1,000 Federal parolees and persons on 
conditional release under the supervision of the U. S. 
Parole Board have been inducted into the armed forces, 
Federal Prison Director James V. Bennett announced 
recently. And not one has received a dishonorable dis- 
charge. 

Careful selection of prospective inductees is the 

reason for the excellent record made, Mr. Bennett ex- 
lained. 
. Institutional selective service boards, similar to the 
board appointed late in 1942 to serve the U. S. Penitentiary 
at Lewisburg, Pa., have been approved for all Federal 
and State penal and correctional institutions, Mr. Bennett 
also announced. The boards assure a fair hearing in all 
cases where there is reason to believe that the prisoner 
will be a credit to the armed forces. 

The procedure of induction through institutional 
selective service boards was developed jointly by the 
Army, the Selective Service System, the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons, and the American Prison Association. 


Medical Correctional 
Association Organized 


“To band together all those especially concerned with 
or interested in the medical aspect of crime” is the purpose 
of the recently organized Medical Correctional Associ- 
ation, an affiliate of the American Prison Association. 

Membership in the Association is open to physicians 
employed in penal and correctional institutions or jails; 
physicians, social welfare workers, and special workers 
engaged in medical research work in penal and correction- 
al institutions; and physicians, psychologists, social wel- 
fare workers, and special workers engaged in medical re- 
search work in connection with (a) institutions or hos- 
pitals for the mentally ill, (b) mentally defective indi- 
Viduals, (c) juvenile delinquents, (d) defective delin- 
quents, (e) out-patient or behavior clinics dealing with 
any aspect of crime or its prevention, (f) criminal, juve- 
nile, and domestic relation courts, (g) parole, (h) pro- 
bation, (i) publie and private schools, colleges and uni- 
Versities, and (j) Federal, State, county, and municipal 
public health organizations. 

Persons not falling in any of the three categories may 
apply for membership if they are engaged in research or 
n occupation in which the medical aspects of crime are 
acknowledged as important features. 

J.D. Reichard, M.D., medical officer in charge of the 
U. S. Public Health Service Hospital at Lexington, Ky., is 
President of the Association. Secretary-treasurer is Rob- 
ert M. Lindner, Ph.D., of the U. S. Penitentiary Staff at 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


Dues for the year 1942-43 are $1.00. 
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GRIN AND BEAR IT BY LICHTY 


From the Washington Post—Courtesy Chicago Times Syndicate 
“I’m giving you the maximum punishment—let you go free 
co worry about taxes, rationing, shortages and everything 
else like the rest of us!” 


1943. Times. inc. 
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75 Per Cent of Federal Prisoners 
Engaged in Vocational Training 


Of the 20,500 men and women currently in the cus- 
tody of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, approximately 
three-fourths are actively engaged in some form of 
vocational training. In many instances this interest is 
directed toward the hope of getting a war job once the 
prison term has been served. Classes in welding, machine 
shop practice, foundry work, and other mechanical skills 
predominate. 

Of 32 graduates of the aircraft mechanics school at the 
Chillicothe Reformatory in 1942, 22 are either in the Army 
Air Force or with private operating companies, and 10 
have jobs in the aircraft industry. 

Meanwhile, a program has recently gone into effect 
to speed the induction into the Army of certain classes 
of inmates upon their parole or release from Federal 
prisons. This is a development for which the prisoners 


themselves have agitated actively ever since war was 
declared. 


Governor Dewey Concerned About 
Neglect of Juvenile Delinquency 


In his first message to the New York Legislature, 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey had this to say regarding the 
menace to the State’s future arising from any neglect of 
the delinquency problem: 

“A high rate of juvenile delinquency means a high 
crime rate 5 years from now. It means a heavier load on 


courts and prisons and an increasing toll of human 
misery.” 
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Probationer Cited for 
Service on Yorktown 


A 27-year-old Federal probationer has been awarded 
an advancement in rating by the commander in chief of 
the U. S. Pacific fleet for meritorious service aboard the 
aircraft carrier, USS Yorktown, it was revealed in 
January by the Navy Department. 

The former probationer was cited for outstanding 
performance of duty as a seaman in connection with 
handling, upkeep, and repair of the airplanes of the 
Yorktown Air Group in preparation for and during the 
campaign of May 4 to 8, 1942, and for his deeds during 
the Battle of Midway, June 4 to 7, 1942. 

The Yorktown seaman first class is the second pro- 
bationer known to have been honored for heroic deeds in 
the Midway battle. In September, 1942, an 18-year-old 
probationer was awarded an air medal by Admiral Nimitz. 


NPA Holds First of Four 
Regional Conferences 


The first of the four regional conferences of the 
National Probation Association was held March 11, 1943, 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City, in connection 
with the National Conference of Social Work. The impact 
of war on probation and other forms of treatment of 
offenders were emphasized. 

Included among the speakers were Lt. Col. Aaron A. 
Melniker, Assistant Judge Advocate, Second Service 
Command, Governor’s Island, New York; Austin H. Mac- 


Cormick, executive director of the Osborne Association, » 


New York City; and Conrad P. Printzlien, chief ae 
officer of the U. S. District Court, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Other regional conferences of the Association will be 
held at St. Louis, Mo., April 8 to 10, and at Cleveland, 
Ohio, May 24 to 25. 


Federal Prisons Produce Nearly 
50 Per Cent of Own Food Needs 


Inmates of Federal prisons produced nearly 50 per 
cent of their own food requirements during 1942 and plan 
during the current year to reach an even greater degree 
of self-sufficiency with a $1,000,000 harvest of vegetables, 
dairy, and meat products, according to an announcement 
made February 14 by Attorney General Francis Biddle. 

Director James V. Bennett of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons reported to the Attorney General that total pro- 
duction on farms maintained by the prisons during 1942 
comprised more than 6,800,000 pounds of vegetables, 
nearly 6,000,000 pounds of milk, and over 1,500,000 
pounds of poultry and meat products. Total value of the 
food produced for the year ending November 30, 1942, was 
$776,495, Mr. Bennett said. 

All of the Federal penal and correctional institutions 
maintain their own farms with the exception of Alcatraz 
Penitentiary, the Detention Headquarters at New York 
and New Orleans, and some of the work camps, the Direc- 
tor pointed out. Altogether, they have 8,437 acres under 
active cultivation and 2,504 acres in pastures. Approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the prison population of 16,200 is 
assigned full time to farm labor. 

Director Bennett added that although prison farms 
have steadily increased their yields in recent years, 
prisoners observe even more rigid food rationing restric- 
tions than the general public. The food allotment per 
prisoner for all institutions is 54% pounds per day, he 
said, with a current valuation of about 30 cents. The 
standard meat allowance in this ration is three-quarters 
of a pound per inmate per day, fish and poultry included, 
but this has been reduced to three-fifths of a pound under 
the rationing program. Coffee and sugar have been 
similarly restricted in prisoners’ diets, and butter has been 
replaced entirely by oleomargarine. 


April-June 


Maryland Commission Recommends 
Revamping of Juvenile Program 


The report of the Maryland Commission on Juvenile 
Delinquency, transmitted to Governor Herbert R. O’Conor 
January 30, 1943, recommends major changes in the 
State’s program of child care. The recommendations 
include: (1) creation of a bureau of child welfare within 
the State Department of Public Welfare; (2) creation 
of a Division of Children’s Institutions within the bureay: 
(3) placement of the four State institutions for delinquent 
children under the direction of the Division of Children’s 
Institutions; (4) a study to be made jointly by the State 
Board of Mental Hygiene and the State Department of 
Public Welfare for the purpose of developing an adequate 
program for the State’s defectives, juvenile and adult; 
and (5) construction of a new school for colored juvenile 
delinquents to take the place of the Cheltenham School 
for Boys, the present school to be converted into an 
institution for defective colored juvenile delinquents. 

Complete revision of the present plans of juvenile 
courts, their jurisdiction and powers, are included in the 
recommendations. 


Pittsburgh Trains Women 
as Auxiliary Police Aides 


The Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, Council of De- 
fense reports that 100 Pittsburgh women have completed 
training as auxiliary police and are authorized to assist 
regular police during emergencies. The women received 
certificates from the Pittsburgh Police Academy. 
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From the Washington Post—Courtesy Chicago Times Syndicate ; 
“He won’t do his geography lessons—he keeps saying 
‘Why don’t we just sit tight, Miss Jones, and see ; 
happens’ | 
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tudy of Contribution of 
Prisoners to War Effort 


The Central Howard Association’s (Chicago) recent 
grvey of 46 state penal and correctional institutions 
sows that men in prisons are engaging in military drills, 
naking war goods, giving blood to plasma banks, buying 
yar bonds and stamps, and entering the armed forces. 
Prisoner morale runs high. 

The survey reveals that the prison population is 
steadily decreasing. The drop in the number of prisoners 
isattributed to improved economic conditions attended by 
geater use of parolees in war industries and induction of 
prisoners into the armed forces. 

The Iowa State Prison reports that “the movement of 
prison workers to prison farms and camps, combined with 
fewer admissions, is leaving empty cells where before it 
was hard to find a vacancy.” 

Maine’s State Reformatory for Men reports the lowest 
ppulation in 13 years, due to a “sustained demand for 
supervised inmate labor by local farms and industry.” 

T. P. Sullivan, Illinois Director of Public Safety, 
announces that 800 paroled Illinois prisoners have been 
inducted into the Army in the past year. 

Twenty-two of the 46 institutions surveyed are manu- 
facturing goods for war use, the remaining 24 reporting 
legal barriers to such production. 


California Considers Bill to 
Permit Induction of Parolees 


A special type of parole to meet wartime needs was 
discussed and approved at a recent legislative committee 
meeting with the Peace Officers Association and the Dis- 
trict Attorneys Association in California, according to the 
March 9 issue of American Law and Lawyers. 

Embodied in a bill now before the California State 
Senate, the plan calls for a form of special service parole 
tobe granted in meritorious cases to men in State prisons 
and in county and city jails which will enable them to go 
directly into the armed forces for combat duty. 

It was revealed by Attorney General Robert W. 
Kenny in attendance at the meeting that there are a con- 
siderable number of able-bodied men incarcerated in Cali- 
fornia who might be given an opportunity to serve their 
country and at the same time rehabilitate themselves and 
become useful citizens in the future. 

The legality of the move was upheld by Mr. Kenny, 
who pointed out that the new method provides for careful 
selection by the paroling authorities before any men are 
given this new opportunity of service. , 

Provision is made that the paroling authority may 
revoke any parole granted if the parolee receives a dis- 
honorable discharge from any branch of the service, but 
if the man receives an honorable discharge at the end of 
the war he may then apply for full pardon. 

The act is an emergency measure, and will, if enacted, 
continue in force for the duration only. 


Pennsylvania Appoints 
Director of Parole 


Dr. G. I. Giardini, senior psychologist at the Western 
State Penitentiary (Pittsburgh) since 1929, has been ap- 
pointed general director of parole by Pennsylvania’s 
tewly established Board of Parole. Dr. Giardini will be 
responsible for the initial study and planning of the classi- 
feation program in Pennsylvania. 

_ A graduate of the University of Pittsburgh, Director 
Giardini received the degree of Doctor of Education from 

arvard University in 1929. During his affiliation with 
the State penitentiary he was a lecturer in psychology at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


FBI Survey Shows Arrests of 
18-Year-Olds Predominate 


The Department of Justice announced on February 
18 that surveys conducted by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation revealed an increase in juvenile crime 
during 1942 despite the fact millions of young men are in 
the armed services and many juveniles are gainfully em- 
ployed in war production. The FBI survey was based on 
a study of the fingerprint records of persons under 21 
years of age which were forwarded to the FBI by law- 
enforcement agencies throughout the United States. 

Director J. Edgar Hoover of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation pointed out that arrests of girls under 21 
increased 55.7 per cent over the 1941 figure. Prostitution 
and commercialized vice among minor girls increased 64.8 
per cent, while those arrested for other sex offenses in- 
creased 104.7 per cent. Increases of 39.9 per cent and 69.6 
per cent were registered during the year for drunkenness 
and disorderly conduct, respectively. 

Boys 18 years of age were arrested more frequently 
than those of any other age group, whereas in the years 
1939 to 1941 age 19 predominated. 

During the year, young men under 21 arrested for 
assault increased 17.1 per cent, while youth under 21 
arrested for rape increased 10.6 per cent; disorderly 
conduct, 26.2 per cent; and drunkenness, 30.3 per cent. 


Distinctions Achieved 
By Former Addicts 


Drug addicts, too, are redeemable, according to an 
article appearing in the January-February issue of The 
Thoroughbred, periodical published by patients of the 
U. S. Public Health Service Hospital at Lexington, Ky. 

Among those cited for their accomplishments, all of 
them patients within the past 2 years, is an engineer who 
“holds a high commission in the United States Navy,” and 
“is co-inventor and designer of one of the most effective 
combat machines used by our Navy on the seas.” 

Another, a young physician, the article points out, 
“has found a highly useful place in the medical depart- 
ment of one of our busiest communities. His work in the 
genito-urinary field has been outstanding, and his efforts 
in combating this ever-present scourge of venereal dis- 
ease are noteworthy.” 

Literature is the field of a third who is the author of 
several widely read books. 

Commenting on the achievements of former patients, 
The Thoroughbred says: “Many people regard addicts and 
post addicts as incurable malefactors. According to an 
altogether too universal opinion, one who has ever been 
victimized by addiction, becomes utterly useless to family, 
nation, and society at large. We do not think so. We know 
of many men who, after having been confined with us in 
this institution, were released and became extremely 


useful to the society which had previously condemned 
them.” 


Grover Named 
Parole Examiner 


Thomas Grover, chief parole officer in the U. S. 
Penitentiary at Lewisburg (Pa.), a veteran in the Fed- 
eral service, has resigned his position to accept an ap- 
pointment as Examiner for the U. S. Board of Parole. 

Mr. Grover succeeds Hilmer Gellein who resigned 
last August to accept a commission as Lieutenant Com- 
mander in the Navy. 

Alvin C. Gillett, supervisor of classification, has 
been named chief parole officer at the Lewisburg insti- 
tution. Before entering the Federal prison service, Mr. 
Gillett was psychologist on the staff of the Wisconsin 
State Prison. 
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Lewisburg Inmates Set 
$10,000 War Bond Goal 


Inmates of the U. S. Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa., 
purchased more than $8,000 in war bonds, and a campaign 
is on to increase the amount to $10,000, according to an 
article in the January-February issue of The Periscope, 
inmate publication of that institution. 

Says the writer: “Bonds bought here have all been 
of the smaller denominations, and in most cases were pur- 
chased out of industrial earnings by men who are provi 
again and again that true patriotism can exist behind 
prison walls. The spirit of self-sacrifice manifested by 
these fellows of the prison square should act as an in- 
— for our more fortunate brethren of the outside 
world.” 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


April-June 


Bill Proposes Use of Prison 
Labor for State Hospitals 


A bill now pending in the Maryland legj 
would provide for the conditional of 
selected prisoners from penal and correctional institution 
of — State to work in its mental and tuberculosis hoe. 
pitals. 

This is an emergency measure with possible far. 
reaching social aspects, says J. Milton Patterson, head of 
the Department of Public Welfare. The provisions of the 
bill, which would make possible the alleviation of the labor 
shortage in these ‘institutions, is an extension of the 
present parole system. Prisoners would be employed only 
if no other help were available, and the employer would be 
given the right to reject anyone considered unsuitable. 


Federal Probation Officers in the Armed Forces! 


Pvt. JOSEPH H. BEAuDRY, District of Montana 
(Butte). 
Capt. JOHN S. BELL, Middle District of Georgia 
(Macon). 
*KATHLEEN BRITTING, Western District of New York 
(Buffalo). 
CoRPL. ERCIL F. Brown, Eastern District of Arkansas 
(Little Rock). 
ENSIGN HENRY L. BuRGETT, Northern District of 
Alabama (Birmingham). 
ENSIGN MOSSETTE L. BUTLER, Eastern District of 
North Carolina (Raleigh). 
Pvt. RICHARD M. CANN, Eastern District of North 
Carolina (Raleigh). 
*PyvT. WILLIAM H. CARRIGAN, Middle District of North 
Carolina (Greensboro). 
Capt. ROBERT T. 
Georgia (Atlanta). 
*YEOMAN (2nd cl.) MARSHALL H. CoLBy, Northern 
District of New York (Utica). 
Lt. (j.g.) THOMAS F. COSTELLO, Southern District of 
New York (New York City). 
Pvt. EUGENE F. Dupuy, Eastern District of Louisiana 
(New Orleans). 
Mas. JAMES PARKER EASLEY, Southern District of 
West Virginia (Charleston). 
First LT. WILLIAM R. FERGUSON, Western District 
of Kentucky (Paducah). 
Pvt. ROBERT E. FIELDS, Southern District of Texas 
(Houston). 
*EsTHER L. FLICEK, A.S., U.S.N.R., Eastern District 
of Wisconsin (Milwaukee). 
CHIEF WARRANT Bos’N ELMER F. GARRIGAN, North- 
ern District of California (San Francisco). 
First Lt. PAUL O. GEORGE, Southern District of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles). 
Capt. CLAUDE L. GozA, Northern District of Georgia 
(Atlanta). 
Pvt. Louis E. GRASHOT, Western District of Tenn- 
essee (Memphis). 
Pvt. LUTHER A. GRIFFITH, Southern District of Texas 
(Houston). 
Lt. (j.g.) EDWARD L. HANNA, Western District of New 
York (Buffalo). 
*PvT. (1st cl.) JAMES M. HET, Southern District of 
Georgia (Savannah). 
JAMES S. HENAHAN, Western District of Pennsyl- 
vania (Pittsburgh). 
SeconD Lt. MAYNARD S. HINCKs, District of Maire 
(Portland). 
CorpL. Harry M. Homer, Northern District of West 
Virginia (Martinsburg). 
*YROMAN (2nd cl.) RALPH A. ISBESTER, Northern 
District of Ohio (Cleveland). 


1. As of March 15, 1943. 
* Prebation Clerks. 


CaTRON, Northern District of 


StaFF Ser. WILLIAM F. JorDAN, Northern District of 
Alabama (Birmingham). 

Pvt. ROBERT H. KNox, Southern District of California 
(San Diego). 

Pvt. R. R. KOERNER, Southern District of New York 
(New York City). 

CaPT. ELMER J. KRUEGER, Western District of Wis- 
consin (Wausau). 

LT. (j.g.) HENRY P. LONG, Western District of Vir- 
ginia (Roanoke). 

Pvt. GEORGE W. MCGILL, Eastern District of Tenn- 
essee (Chattanooga). 

Pvt. JOHN W. McINTOSH, Northern District of Ala- 
bama (Birmingham). 

StaFF Sct. DALTON H. Moss, Northern District of 
Alabama (Birmingham). 

LT. (j.g.) BUELL A. NESBETT, Northern District of 
California (San Francisco). 

First Lt. RALPH A. NORTON, Southern District of 
New York (New York City). 

ENSIGN GEORGE E. OWEN, 
Florida (Tallahassee). 

Pvt. PAuL J. PICHER, District of Vermont (Burling- 


Northern District of 


ton). 
= (j.g-) MANUEL F. RODRIGUEZ, District of Puerto 
Rico (San Juan). 

First Lt. WILLIAM W. Rusu, Western District of 
South Carolina (Greenville). : 

Pvt. JAMES S. SHELDON, Southern District of New 
York (New York City). 

*YEOMAN (3rd cl.) ROBERT A. SKINNER, Northern 
District of California (San Francisco). ee 

SECOND. LT. DAVID W. SMALLWooD, Northern District 
of Mississippi (Oxford). 

C. SP. Robert A. STEWART, Western District of Wash- 
ington (Seattle). 

Pvt. GreorcE E. Strom, District of Minnesota, 
(Duluth). 

Mas. EuGeNE F. SWEET, Southern District of New 
York (New York City). a 

CAPT. JAMES W. TREVILLIAN, Western District of 
Virginia (Roanoke). 

First Lt. JOHN R. TURMAN, Northern 
Georgia (Atlanta). : 

Pvt. JAMES E. TuRNER, Northern District of Ala- 
bama (Tuscaloosa). 

Capt. JOHN N. WHITE, Southern District of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles). 

LT. FREDERIC H. 
(Baltimore). al 

Pvr. MAuRICE WoLkKomir, Eastern District of Wis 
consin (Milwaukee). 

ENSIGN EpwIN F. YANCcEY, Jr., Northern District 0 
Georgia (Atlanta). Anew West 

Pvt. LinpsEY C. Yost, Southern District of 
Virginia (Huntington). 


District of 


Witurams, District of Maryland 
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